NOTES  ON  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 

BY  AKTHl’K  INKERSLKY,  U.  A.,  LATE  SCHOLAR  OF  BRASENOSE  COLLEGE. 

IT  not  infrequently  happens,  especially  in  “  Summer  Term,’’ 
that  an  undergraduate  of  the  University  of  Oxford  is  asked 
by  a  stranger  from  the  country  if  he  will  kindly  shew  him  the 
University.  Now  it  is  no  more  possible  to  point  out  to  a  visitor  the 
University  of  Oxford  than  it  is  to  exhibit  a  geometrial  point.  It 
is  an  abstraction,  and  is  made  up  of  all  the  colleges  and  halls 
which  compose  it.  It  has,  of  course,  certain  officials  ;  and  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  city  of  Oxford  there  are  various  buildings 
devoted  to  university  purposes,  but  even  all  these  buildings  taken 
together  (and  it  is  iinpossilde  to  include  them  all  in  one  view 
except  from  the  top  of  Magdalen  tower,  the  dome  of  the  Radclyffe 
library,  or  some  similar  point  of  vantage)  do  not  comprise  the 
university. 

The  University  until  a  few  years  ago  consisted  of  nineteen  col¬ 
leges  and  iive  halls,  the  difference  between  a  college  and  a  hall 
being  that  the  former  has  Fellows,  while  the  latter  has  none.  A 
college  consists  of  a  head,  variously  named  Rector,  President,  Pro¬ 
vost,  Dean,  or  Master,  and  a  certain  number  of  Fellows  and 
scholars.  A  college  is  a  Societany  of  which  the  Fellows  are  socii. 
The  head  and  Fellows  are  the  governing  body  of  the  college, 
while  the  scholars  are  undergraduate  members  who  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  ability  and  attainments  receive  emoluments  from  the 
college.  About  1870  a  new  college,  Keble  College,  was  founded 
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in  memory  of  John  Keble,  the  author  of  the  “  Christian  Year.” 
Alxmt  the  same  time  one  of  the  old  halls,  Magdalen  Hall,  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  college,  so  that  there  are  now  twenty- 
one  colleges  and  four  halls.  The  halls  are  New  Inn  Hall,  St.  Ed¬ 
mund’s  Hall,  St.  Alban’s  Hall,  and  St.  Mary’s  Hall;  the  colloquial 
names  for  which  are  “  the  Tavern,”  “  d'eddy’s,”  “Stubbins,”  and 
“  Skimmery.”  The  men  who  choose  a  hall  in  preference  to  a  col¬ 
lege  are  usually  induced  to  do  so  either  by  the  offer  of  some  schol¬ 
arship  or  exhibition,  or  by  the  hope  of  curtailing  their  expenses, 
life  at  a  hall  being  more  economical  than  at  a  college.  “  Stubbins  ” 
and  “  the  Tavern  ”  derive  most  of  their  undergraduates  from  the 
ranks  of  men  whose  habits  do  not  quite  conform  to  the  disciplin¬ 
ary  rules  of  a  college,  which  are  stricter  than  those  of  a  hall. 
Quite  recently  the  Nonconformists  of  England,  desiring  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  culture  of  Oxford,  have  founded  and  endowed 
Mansfield  Hall,  for  the  reception  of  students  belonging  to  the 
various  Dissenting  bodies. 

Each  of  the  colleges,  while  it  resembles  the  rest  in  most  respects, 
and  is  equally  an  integral  part  of  the  University,  has  some  special 
reputation  of  its  own.  The  oldest  college  is  University  College, 
which  was  founded  in  the  ninth  century,  and  revived  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth.  But  the  largest,  wealthiest  and  most  famous  college  is 
Christ  Church,  usually  called  by  its  own  men,  the  “  House,”  the 
Latin  name  for  it  being  Aedes  Christie  the  House  of  Christ.  This 
was  founded  by  the  great  Cardinal  Wolse}',  and  fostered  by  his 
royal  master  Henry  VHI.  More  distinguished  names  are  to  be 
found  upon  its  “  books  ”  than  upon  those  of  aii}'^  other  one  college. 
This  is  of  course  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  very  many  of  the 
students  are  men  of  high  birth,  great  wealth  and  influential  con¬ 
nections,  so  that  their  entrance  into,  and  advancement  in,  public 
life  is  much  facilitated.  Out  of  a  recent  Gladstonian  cabinet  of 
thirteen  members  no  fewer  than  six,  including  the  Premier,  came 
from  this  one  college,  six  of  the  others  being  members  of  an 
equally  distinguished  college  at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Trinity  college :  while  the  last,  the  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain,  M.  P.,  had  been  at  none  of  the  great  “  public  schools,”  nor  at 
either  of  the  universities.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that,  in  the 
estimation  of  a  very  large  number  of  people  in  England,  there 
are  but  two  universities  —  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Of  course 
there  are  universities  at  Durham,  London,  Manchester,  Dublin, 
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Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  St.  Andrews ;  but  if  a  man  of  social 
position  or  wealth  goes  to  an  English  university  at  all,  he  must,  if 
he  can  by  any  means  get  through  the  entrance  examination,  he  a 
student  —  or  at  least  a  member  —  of  one  or  other  of  these  two. 

The  University,  as  has  been  said,  has  some  special  officials,  of 
whose  functions  it  may  he  well  to  give  a  short  account.  First 
comes  the  Chancellor,  who  is  usually  some  very  distinguished 
man,  such  as  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington,  or  the  present  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  lie  takes  no  practical  part  in  the  government; 
which  is  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who  is 
cho.sen,  according  to  a  certain  rotation,  from  the  heads  of  colleges. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  holds  office  for  four  years,  and  pos.sesses  some 
very  curious  powers,  which  not  infrequently  bring  him  into  con¬ 
flict  with  the  mayor,  the  municipal  authorities,  and  the  local  board 
of  the  city.  He  presides  in  a  court  called  the  Vice-Cancellor’s 
Court,  into  which  members  of  the  University  are  summoned  for 
misconduct,  disturbance,  breach  of  university  rules,  or  debt ;  ordi¬ 
nary  local  or  county  courts  having  no  authority  over  members  of 
the  University  in  these  matters,  lie  also  exercises  in  Oxford  the 
power  which  the  Lord  Chamberlain  possesses  in  London,  of  licens¬ 
ing  public  performances  or  exhibitions.  No  conjurer,  mesmerist, 
thought-reader,  hypnotist,  or  theatrical  manager,  can  perform  in 
Oxford  without  first  obtaining  the  leave  of  the  Vice-Chancellor. 
He  can  also  order  people  whose  presence  he  deems  undesirable  in 
the  city  to  leave  it.  His  permission  is  usually  granted  to  all  per¬ 
formances  except  such  as  require  troupes  of  actresses  or  ballet 
girls,  whose  presence  is  thought  to  be  dangerous  during  term- 
time. 

The  University  still  retains  its  ancient  rights  of  ward  and  watch 
over  its  members  by  means  of  its  Proctors,  who  possess  very  im¬ 
portant  powers.  The  disputes  constantly  arising  between  the 
city  and  the  university  authorities  were  to  some  extent  set  at  rest 
by  an  arrangement  that  the  city  should  have  the  watch  by  day, 
and  the  university  by  night.  The  Proctors  have  a  good  deal  of 
patronage  in  their  hands,  for  they  appoint  from  among  the  tutors 
and  Fellows  of  the  colleges  the  examiners  for  the  various  univer¬ 
sity  examinations.  A  college  may  hold  whatever  examinations  it 
pleases  within  its  own  walls,  and  among  its  own  members,  but  all 
examinations  for  honors  or  for  degrees  are  conducted  by  the  uni¬ 
versity.  The  Proctors  also  parade  the  streets  after  dark,  being 
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then  accompanied  by  marshals,  who  are  irreverently  termed  “  bull¬ 
dogs.”  There  are  two  Proctors,  a  senior  and  a  junior,  and  each 
appoints  two  pro-proctors.  They  have  more  power  than  any  oHicials 
of  the  university  except  the  Vice-('hancellor,  and  are  usually 
chosen  from  among  the  senior  Fellows  of  a  college,  and  from  the 
colleges  in  rotation.  They  wear  gowns  of  black  stuff  with  heavy 
velvet  sleeves  and  white  bands.  On  seeing  aii}’^  young  member 
of  the  university  walking  in  the  street  without  his  ca})  and  gown, 
the  Proctor  goes  up  to  him,  takes  off  his  cap  and  says,  “Are  you 
a  member  of  this  university,  sir  ?”  If  he  replies  that  he  is,  the 
proctor  goes  on  to  enquire  his  name  and  college,  to  note  them  in 
a  book,  and  to  recpiest  him  to  call  next  morning  at  his  rooms  at 
such  and  such  a  college.  When  the  young  man  calls,  he  finds  in 
the  ante-room  several  others  also  calling.  On  being  usbered  in 
turn  into  the  Proctor’s  room,  he  is  dismissed  with  a  caution  if  it 
is  his  fii-st  offence,  or  fined  ''3!l.2r),  -9d.00,  or  ylO.Ob,  according 

to  the  gravity  of  his  fault.  The  lines  go  into  the  “  university 
chest,”  and  amount  to  a  quite  considerable  sum  in  a  year.  A 
serious  fault  in  a  proctor’s  eyes  is  the  wearing  of  a  “  pink,”  that 
is  a  scarlet  coat,  such  as  fox-hunters  array  themselves  in,  for  this 
dress  offends  a  canon  of  the  university,  which  is  to  the  effect  that 
students  shall  wear  clothes  of  sober  lines,  or  “  subfusc  raiment,” 
as  it  is  quaintly  called.  But  fox-hunting  is  so  favorite  a  sport  of 
the  class  of  men  who  are  chiefly  to  be  found  at  a  “  crack  "  Oxford 
college  that  the  fault  is  winked  at  unless  very  prominently 
brought  to  the  Proctor’s  notice.  In  fact  a  Proctor  is  almost 
always  willing  to  pass  by  a  breach  of  rules,  provided  that  it  is  not 
committed  under  bis  very  eyes,  in  such  a  way  that  to  overlook  it 
is  impossible.  It  is  the  great  ambition  of  the  gay  shop  boys  and 
attorneys’  clerks  in  Oxford  to  be  addressed  by  the  proctor,'  but  be 
very  rarely  mistakes  them  for  undergraduates.  Occasionally  a 
young  Cantab  paying  a  visit  to  the  sister  university  causes  a  proc¬ 
tor  the  trouble  of  addressing  to  him  a  (j  nest  ion  which  is  answered 
in  the  negative,  but  this  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  (juite  pardon¬ 
able  mistake  on  the  part  of  a  Proctor. 

The  University  has  two  “  Burgesses  ”  to  represent  it  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  a  very  agreeable  constituency  it  is,  for,  since  by  eti¬ 
quette  there  is  no  canvassing  of  votes,  the  expense  of  an  election  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Besides  this  a  man  cannot  but  feel  proud 
at  being  chosen  a  member  of  Parliament  by  a  constituency  the 
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very  humblest  voter  of  whieh  is  at  least  a  master  of  arts  of  the 
greatest  university  in  the  English  speaking  world.  The  Tniver- 
sity  has  other  ollieials :  a  registrar,  a  keeper  of  archives,  a  li¬ 
brarian,  snWibrarians,  curators  of  museums,  etc.  The  term  “  Pro- 
fes.sor  ”  is  applied  at  Oxford  only  to  men  who  “profess,”  that  is, 
occupy  the  university  chairs  of  (ireek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Arabic, 
Anglo-Saxon,  I’astoral  Theology,  or  whatever  the  subject  may  be. 
The  ordinary  teachers  at  the  colleges,  though  they  may  be  men  of 
European  reputation,  are  called  simply  Fellows,  tutors,  or  lec¬ 
turers.  The  tutors  and  lecturers  are  always  Fellows,  past  or  pres¬ 
ent,  of  a  college,  and  receive  additional  emolument  for  the  work 
of  tuition.  Every  undergraduate  member  of  a  college  is  assigned 
to  a  tutor,  who  is  supposed  to  look  after  him,  and  act  as  guide, 
counselor  and  friend  to  him.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  tutors,  are, 
or  were,  fre(juently  of  very  little  use  in  this  direction.  Being 
not  infrequently  men  of  humbler  birth  than  their  pupils,  and  of 
those  somewhat  shrinking  habits  which  very  studious  men  acquire, 
they  are  half-afraid  of  the  wealthy,  high-born  youths,  of  whose 
sports  and  customs  they  know  but  little.  Often,  too,  their  ambi¬ 
tion  is  set  upon  high  preferment  in  the  church,  and  they  think 
more  of  the  learned  books  and  commentaries  which  are  to  win  for 
them  Deaneries  and  Bishoprics  than  they  do  of  their  pupils.  But 
yet  tutors  wlio  do  look  after  their  pupils  are  increasing  in  number, 
and  at  such  a  college  as  Balliol,  for  example,  I  understand  that  the 
students  receive  much  help  and  attention  from  their  tutors.  Of 
the  scholarship  and  leaiiiing  of  tutors  there  is  never  any  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  sometimes  the  students  do  not  reap  the  full  benefit  of 
them. 

At  least  once  a  year  each  college  holds  an  entrance  examination, 
at  which  young  men  whose  names  have  been  entered  upon  the 
college  books  as  candidates  for  admission  are  examined.  The 
subjects  of  examination  are  the  same  as  those  for  Resj)onsions,  the 
first  university  examination  which  members  of  the  University  are 
called  upon  to  pass,  d'he  entrance  examination  is  conducted  by 
each  college  for  itself,  and  those  who  j)ass  usually  come  into  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  following  October,  though  a  few  enter  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Lent  and  summer  terms.  These  men  become  “  com¬ 
moners  ”  and  wear  upon  their  heads  a  trencher-cap,  and  upon 
their  backs  the  short,  skimpy,  little,  black  apron  which  serves  the 
ordinary  Oxford  undergraduate  as  a  gown.  At  Cambridge  the 
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shape,  cut  and  color  of  the  gowns  worn  at  different  colleges 
vary,  but  at  Oxford  all  “  commoners,”  no  matter  of  what  college, 
wear  gowns  of  the  same  cut,  color,  and  material. 

Each  college  also  holds  annually  an  examination  for  the  choice 
of  “scholars,”  which  is  a  very  different  matter  from  the  entrance 
examination.  The  cleverest  and  best-prepared  hoys  from  the 
various  “public,”  high,  and  grammar  schools  offer  themselves  as 
candidates  for  scholarships,  and  as  each  college  offers  only 
two  or  three  scholarships  in  a  year,  the  competition  is  very  keen. 
A  scholarship  is  an  allowance  of  from  •'5^400  to  i5*r)()()  per  annum, 
and  is  usually  tenable  for  five  3'ears,  thus  giving  the  holder  time 
and  opportunitj'  to  take  “  double  honors,”  if  he  is  so  disposed. 
An  exhibition  is  of  the  same  nature,  but  of  smaller  value  and 
less  honorable.  Scholars  wear  what  are  called  “scholars’  gowns,” 
which  are  much  fuller  and  handsomer  than  the  so-called  gowns  of 
the  commoners.  In  some  colleges  scholars  have  rooms  allotted  to 
them  free  of  rent,  and  in  others  the^’  do  not  pa\’  tuition-fees,  which 
var}’  from  to  lyloO  per  annum.  A  college  looks  to  its  schol¬ 
ars  to  keep  up  its  reputation,  to  take  first  classes  in  “  the 
schools,”  to  win  university  scholarships  and  prizes.  The  hardest 
scholarships  to  gain  are  those  of  Ihilliol  (’ollege,  and  Balliol 
scholars  take  high  rank  intellectually.  An  ambitious  young  man 
cannot  make  a  better  start  in  life  than  by  winning,  if  he  can,  a 
Balliol  scholarship.  If  he  can  hold  his  own  among  his  fellow- 
scholars,  he  need  not  much  fear  the  competition  of  the  outside 
world.  Maii}-^  of  the  rising  young  men  of  England  have  been 
scholars  of  Balliol. 

Each  undergraduate  has  two  rooms,  a  sitting-room  and  a  bed¬ 
room,  either  within  the  walls  of  the  college,  or  in  one  of  the 
licensed  lodging-houses  in  the  cit)'.  Some  of  the  rich  men  may 
have  three  rooms,  but  few  or  no  sets  contain  a  larger  number  than 
this.  A  popular  college  alwa^’s  has  more  men  than  it  can  find 
room  for  within  its  own  walls,  and  some  of  them  must  wait  until 
college  rooms  fall  vacant.  Scholars  are  always  furnished  with 
rooms  in  college  at  once.  The  furniture  in  a  set  of  rooms  is 
bought  from  the  previous  occupant  at  a  valuation,  which  ma}'  vary 
from  a  hundred  to  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  according  to  the 
taste  and  means  of  the  owner,  ('hina,  glass,  electro-plate,  bed- 
linen,  table-linen,  etc.,  are  [)rocured  by  each  new  comer  to  suit 
his  own  wants  and  resources. 
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year.  Micliaelma.s  or  October  term  ;  Lent  term  ;  Ejister  and  Trin¬ 
ity  terms.  Tliese  two  last  form  together  one  period,  usually 
called  the  “Summer  term.”  Each  of  the.se  three  periods  is  of  ten 
weeks,  during  six  of  which  the  university  requires  a  student  to 
be  in  lesidence  in  oider  to  count  the  term  towards  a  degree.  A 
college  is  a  little  moie  exacting  than  the  university,  for  it  requires 
its  undeigraduates  to  leside  for  eight  weeks  in  each  term.  Thus 
the  college  year  amounts  to  twenty-four  weeks  in  all,  all  the  rest 
of  the  year  being  vacation.  The  longest  vacation  lasts  from  June 
to  October,  and  is  called  the  long  vacation,  the  “long  vac,” or  sim¬ 
ply  the  “long.”  During  this  i)eriod  “  reading  men  ”  do  a  large 
pai  t  of  their  hard  work,  either  at  theii'  own  homes,  or  in  quiet 
country  places. 

1  he  undeigraduate  is,  as  we  have  said,  in  residence  for  twenty- 
four  weeks,  and  the  usual  allowance  of  a  “  quiet  ”  man  for  this 
time  is  a  thousand  dollars,  though  some  few  men  may  contiive  to 
get  on  with  as  little  as  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Besides 
this  an  undeigraduate  usually  owes  at  the  end  of  his  career  some 
$oOU  or  !^1000,  often,  of  course,  very  much  more.  Any  man  at  a 
good  college,  whose  social  connections  are  satisfactory,  has  no 
dilliculty  in  getting  credit  for  considerable  sums  from  tailors, 
wine-merchants,  picture  dealers,  stable-keepers,  etc.  Indeed  such 
people  are  very  anxious  to  get  his  name  upon  their  books,  for, 
though  such  a  man  may  be  slow  in  paying,  it  has  been  found  by 
long  exiierience  that  he  almost  invariably  does  pay.  The  charge 
of  extortion  is  not  infrequently  brought  against  Oxford  trades¬ 
people,  hut,  alter  a  pretty  extended  acquaintance  with  them,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  agree  with  this  view.  Their  charges  are  not 
higher  than  tho.se  of  first-class  tradesmen  in  an}’  other  towns,  and 
their  forbearance  is  greater  than  would  be  believed  in  this  country 
to  exist  anywhere.  A  fashionable  Oxford  tailor  does  not  send  in 
an  account  more  than  once  a  year,  and  even  then  by  no  means 
exjiects  the  whole  amount  to  be  [laid. 

I  have  said  that  each  college  in  the  university  has  a  distinctive 
character  of  its  own,  and  have  already  made  a  few  remarks  about 
the  most  distinguished  college,  viz.,  Christ  Church.  Next  in  pub¬ 
lic  estimation  to  C  hrist  Church  maybe  placed  the  King's  Hall  and 
College  of  Brasenose,  commonly  called  Brasenose,  or  B.  N.  C. 
This  college  is  mueh  affected  by  men  from  the  great  “  public  ” 
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schools  of  England,  and  has  a  higher  reputation  for  excellence  in 
sports  than  any  other  college.  During  all  the  six  years  of  my 
undergraduate  and  graduate  career,  the  stroke  of  the  Oxford 
University  Eight  was  a  Brasenose  man  ;  and  a  year  before  my 
time  eight  men  out  of  the  University  cricket  eleven  were  from 
this  college.  Among  the  ranks  of  B.  N.  C.  men  were  also  reck¬ 
oned  the  captains  of  the  University  athletic  cluh  and  of  the 
University  bicycle  club ;  also  the  finest  raccpiet-player  at  either 
university.  The  boat  of  Brasenose  college  has  more  frecpiently 
been  head  of  the  river  than  that  of  any  other  college,  and  I  learn 
from  the  Oxford  Tiine»  that  in  18f)()  Brasenose  lowed  head 
both  of  “  The  Eights  ”  and  of  “  Tlie  Torpids,”  the  Eight  being  the 
first  crew  of  a  college,  and  the  Torpid  the  second  crew.  The 
Torpid  races  are  held  in  the  January  term,  and  the  Eights  race 
together  in  the  summer  term.  In  the  university  crew  of  1891 
there  were  three  Brasenose  men.  Nor  has  the  college  lacked  schol¬ 
ars  ;  the  only  treble  first-class  man  ”  I  ever  lieard  of  was  a 
Brasenose  man. 

The  reputation  of  Balliol  College  has  risen  very  high  under  its 
present  distinguished  master.  Dr.  Jowett,  who  is  Regius  Professor 
of  Greek,  and  perhaps  the  most  profound  Platon ist  of  the  day. 
Its  students  win  more  first  classes,  university  scholarships,  and 
prizes  than  those  of  any  other  college. 

Exeter  College  is  very  large,  and  includes  both  a  “  reading  set” 
and  a  “fast  set.”  It  has  of  course,  a  boat  club,  cricket  clnb,  foot¬ 
ball  club,  wine  clnb,  and  all  the  regular  college  societies.  Among 
its  Fellows  is  ,1.  A.  Fronde,  the  historian,  d'rinity  college  is  a 
nice,  quiet  college,  of  moderate  numbers,  but  of  very  good  re{)U- 
tation.  ('ardinal  Newman  was  an  honorary  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
Queen’s  College  is  chiefly  fretjuented  by  men  from  North-country 
schools,  and  Jesus  College  entirely  by  Welshtnen.  New  College 
having  been  founded  by  William  of  Wykeham,  who  alsodounded 
the  famous  school  at  Winchester  ;  many  old  “  Wykehamists  ”  are 
to  Ixi  found  there.  The  college  chapel  is  a  very  fine  structure, 
and  the  services  held  therein  are  so  beautiful  as  constantly  to 
attract  lovers  of  exciuisite  church  music.  For  this  reason  men 
who  intend  to  try  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music  usually 
attach  themselves  to  this  college,  which,  des[)ite  its  name,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  the  university. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  of  Magdalen  college  are  exceeding¬ 
ly  fine,  there  being  nothing  in  all  Oxford  to  surpass  the  great 
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Tower,  the  Founder’s  tower,  Addison's  walk,  and  the  deer  park. 
The  music  of  the  .Magdalen  chapel  is  second  only  to  that  of  New 
(/olle^e,  being  finer  than  that  to  be  heard  at  the  C’athedral.  Oriel 
College  is  of  comparatively  small  size,  but  some  years  ago  it  num¬ 
bered  some  very  eminent  men  among  its  Fellows,  who  were 
attracted  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  college  to  throw  its  Fel- 
lowshi[)s  open  to  general  competition  among  the  graduates  of  the 
University.  Kehle  ('ollege  was  founded  to  meet  the  needs  of  men 
whose  parents  are  not  inclined,  or  able,  to  give  them  large  allow¬ 
ances,  and  are  glad  to  send  their  sons  to  a  college  where  the 
exjienses  are  smaller  and  more  within  the  control  of  the  student 
himself  than  is  the  case  at  the  older  and  more  distinguished  col¬ 
leges.  Many  young  men  of  High  ('hurch  proclivities  go  to  Kehle, 
for  the  chapel  and  its  services  are  decidedly  “  high.”  The  altar- 
piece  in  Kehle  chapel  is  the  famous  picture  entitled  “The  Light 
of  the  World.” 

At  St,  .lohn's  ('ollege  are  to  he  found  many  men  from  that 
famous  old  London  school.  Merchant  Taylors,  (^orpus  ('hristi 
College  has  a  high  rej)utation,  and  its  scholarships  are  believed  to 
be  harder  to  obtain  than  those  of  any  college  except  Halliol. 

With  the  mention  of  one  more  college  these  notes  must  be 
brought  to  a  close.  All  Souls'  college  is  remarkable  for  the  large 
number  of  its  Fellows,  and  the  fewness  of  its  undergraduates. 
Of  the  latter  it  has  oidy  five,  who  are  termed  “  Bible  Clerks” 
from  the  fact  that  they  take  a  certain  share  in  the  services  of  the 
college  chapel.  The  old  rule  was  said  to  be  that  a  Fellow  of  All 
Souls  must  be  “  well-born,  well-clothed,  and  learned.” 

There  probably  never  was  any  such  rule,  hut  the  description  was 
a  fairly  true  one  in  early  days.  Now,  however,  under  the  Ward- 
enship  of  Sir  William  Anson,  many  distinguished  men  are  Fellows 
of  All  Souls.  'I'he  reredos  in  the  chapel  of  All  Souls  is  very  fine, 
and  has  recently  been  restored  with  great  elaboration,  scores  of 
statues  having  been  added  to  the  reredos. 

'I'his  is  but  a  slight  sketch  of  the  colleges  of  Oxford,  each  of 
which  is  an  ancient  foundation,  ie«iuiring  for  any  adequate 
account  of  it  an  entire  article.  Some  colleges  well  deserving  men¬ 
tion  have  been  altogether  omitted  from  these  notes,  but  enough 
has,  I  hope,  been  said  to  show  that  a  young  man,  acting  upon  the 
advice  of  well-informed  friends,  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in 
choosing  a  college  just  suited  to  his  special  tastes  and  require¬ 
ments. 
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NOTES  ON  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION. 

M.  MacVICAR,  LL  I).,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

I. 

PKIIIODS  OK  DKVKLOl’MKNT. 

1.  Ill  the  following  outline,  of  the  thiee  natural  periods  of 
human  develo[)ment,  attention  is  called  only  to  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  facts  which  affect  the  course  that  should  be  pursued  by 
parents,  teachers  and  others  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the 
young.  These  facts,  moreover,  if  carefully  noted  will  greatly 
assist  in  making  clear  the  principles  and  laws  of  physical  and 
mental  development  hereafter  presented. 

I'KItlOI)  OF  INFANCY. 

2.  This  period  extends  from  birth  to  about  the  end  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  year,  and  is  marked  by  the  [)eculiar  conditions  and  changes 
set  fortli  in  the  following  }»ro[)Ositions :  — 

3.  The  infant  coinmeneex  the  ifulatlon  of  the  problem  of  life  with 
a  body  and  mind  inherited  exelanively  from  his  parents. 

(rt).  Each  infant  commences  life  with  a  physical  constitution 
inherited  from  his  parents.  This  cimstitution,  and  this  alone, 
must  be  the  starting-point  of  all  [ihysical  growth.  Hence  this 
must  determine  and  regulate,  in  the  first  place,  the  conditions, 
including  the  supply  of  food,  with  which  the  infant  should  be 
provided,  through  the  agenc}"  of  the  parent  and  teacher,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  healthy  and  vigorous  physical  organism. 

(It').  It  is  now  generally  conceded  by  the  best  authorities  that 
the  infant  inherits  from  his  parents  a  wide  range  of  aptitudes. 
At  birth  he  is  in  possession  of  a  definite  individuality  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  him  from  all  other  children.  'I'his  individuality 
includes  physical  powers  which  nece.ssarily  develop  a  body  con¬ 
taining  the  characteristic  features  of  one  or  both  parents.  It  also 
includes  physical  and  mental  iiower  and  aptitudes,  which  as  surely 
as  in  the  case  of  the  features  of  the  face,  when  unrestrained  will 
manifest  mental  power  and  produce  a  course  of  action  containing 
the  characteristic  power  and  actions  of  one  or  Ixith  parents. 
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(f).  The  infant  commences  life  with  an  extremely  plastic 
nature,  capable  of  being  moulded  and  directed  almost  as  the 
parent  or  teacher  may  choose.  This  condition  of  things  makes  it 
possible  to  remove,  largely,  constitutional  or  inherited  deformities^ 
and  to  transform,  if  not  to  annihilate  entirely,  powers  and  a[)ti- 
tudes  which,  if  left  unchanged,  would  develop  into  a  defective  if 
not  vicious  character. 

4.  Ihiriuij  the  first  four  i/ears  of  the  period  of  infancy^  the  child 
is  dependent  entirely  upon  the  parents  for  his  objective  surroundinys 
and  treatment ;  hence  the  followiny  duties  are  imperative  upon  the 
parents : 

{a).  Tlie  parent  should  furnisli  proper  physical  conditions  for 
the  healthy  growth  of  the  child’s  body.  Tliese  conditions  include 
at  least  the  following:  A  proper  sup})ly,  at  right  intervals  of 
time,  of  nutritious  food;  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  air;  the 
free  application  of  pure  water  upon  every  part  of  the  body  ; 
clothing  of  the  right  kind  to  [)rotect  every  part  of  the  body  from 
injurious  exposure,  and  which  admits  a  free  and  healthful  exercise 
of  all  its  oigans ;  constant  and  judicious  out-door  exercises,  in 
which  the  feet,  the  liands  and  other  organs  are  actively  used ;  and 
plenty  of  undisturbed  rest  and  sleep.  These  conditions  should 
be  carefully  supplied  throughout  the  growing  period  of  the  child’s 
life.  Hut  tlie  absence  of  them  during  infancy,  and  especially  the 
first  four  years,  results  in  greater  evil  than  at  any  other  time. 

(/>)•  The  parent  should  furnish  })roper  conditions  for  mental 
growth.  These  conditions  include  at  least  the  following  :  Such 
contact  with  natural  and  artificial  objects  as  will  produce  a  health¬ 
ful  activity  of  all  the  senses  ;  such  hel}),  in  the  form  of  example, 
as  will  lead  the  child  to  use  words  correctly  in  expressing  his  own 
{vctual  ex[)eriences  ;  sucli  exercise  and  guidance  as  will  enable  him 
to  form  the  habit  of  using  his  feet,  his  hands,  his  mouth,  and  other 
organs  of  the  body  in  a  proper  manner ;  and  such  precepts  and 
examples  also  as  will  cause  him  to  exercise  constantly  his  moral 
and  spiritual  nature. 

5.  Ihiriny  the  period  of  infancy  the  peculiar  process  of  physical 
and  mental  yroivth  that  is  yoiny  on  demands  special  care  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  child. 

(a).  About  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  the  brain  reaches 
nearly  its  full  size,  while  the  other  organs  of  the  body  have  little 
more  than  commenced  their  growth.  The  imperfect  condition  of 
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the  brain  during  this  period,  coupled  with  its  rapid  growth,  unfits 
it  for  continuous  work.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  carefull}’^ 
noted  that  all  physical  as  well  as  mental  activity  is  the  direct 
product  of  brain-work.  Hence,  to  save  the  brain  from  overwork, 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  the  child  against  undue 
physical  as  well  as  mental  activity. 

(/<.)  Physical  activity  is  the  natural  and  necessary  product  of 
the  growing  process  going  on  in  the  body,  coupled  with  tlie  endless 
variety  of  new  experiences  which  contact  with  the  external  world 
brings  to  the  child.  Hence  any  course  of  treatment  of  the  child, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  school  which  prevents  unduly  this  activity, 
subverts  a  necessary  condition  of  growth  which  will  prove  fatal 
to  the  natural  ami  successful  development  of  the  body  and  of  the 
mind.  It  is  therefore  clearly  the  duty  of  both  parents  and  teach¬ 
ers  to  guide,  not  to  prevent,  this  activity. 

b.  The  period  of  itfaney  i»  marked  hy  certain  characteristic* 
tchich  should  determine  the  course  of  the  parents  and  teacher  in  train- 
iny  the  body  and  mind. 

These  characteristics  include  the  following  :  — 

(«)•  A  judgment,  reason,  will,  or  conscience  plays  but  a  very 
small  ])art  in  controlling  the  child’s  actions.  The  activity,  there¬ 
fore,  of  the  senses,  and  consequently  of  the  mind,  is  the  product 
of  a  condition  of  the  sensory  organs  which  may  properly  be  called 
hunger.  Sense  food  is  demanded,  and  must  be  had  without 
much  regard  to  kind  or  quantity.  The  child  pursues  in  this  the 
same  reckless  and  indiscriminate  course  as  he  does  in  supplying 
the  demands  of  the  stomach.  Hence  the  parent  and  teacher  must 
guide  this  intense  sense-hunger,  and  furnish  the  proper  conditions 
and  surroundings  for  its  healthful  exercise  and  development. 

(A).  Inquisitiveness  lies  at  the  root  of  all  mental  activity. 
This  powerful  inherent  tendency  of  our  nature  manifests  itself  in 
two  forms  ;  in  constantly  asking  tlie  question.  What  is  it? 
and  second.,  in  pressing  the  question.  Why  is  it  as  it  is  ?  The  first 
is  a  demand  for  knowledge  ;  the  second  for  the  principles  and  rea¬ 
sons  of  things.  Tlie  child's  inquisitiveness  is  almost  exclusively 
of  the  first  form,  and  is  the  natural  jiroduct  of  the  sense-hunger 
before  mentioned.  Unless  he  is  blunted  by  unnatural  treatment, 
he  will  insist  ujion  knowing  everything  just  as  it  is.  He  will 
continue  to  look  at,  to  taste,  to  smell,  to  handle  the  objects  that 
come  within  his  reach,  until  they  cease  to  yield  him  any  more  new 
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sense-food,  d'hen  he  will  show  the  same  restlessness  and  uneasi¬ 
ness  which  accompanies  the  lack  of  a  proper  su2)ply  of  food  for 
the  stomach. 

(c).  'riie  child’s  actions  are  aimless  in  the  sense  of  not  con¬ 
taining  any  plot  or  plan  which  reaches  beyond  what  is  now  and 
here.  In  short,  they  are  aimless  in  the  singleness  of  their  aim. 
The  child  literally  com[)lies  with  the  precept,  •*  Take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow,”  hence  the  singleness  and  intensity  of  his  activi¬ 
ties.  He  loses  himself  entirely  in  what  is  now  and  here.  If,  for 
example,  he  is  crying,  he  is  all  crying ;  if  playing,  he  is  all  play¬ 
ing.  This  characteristic  of  child-nature,  properly  utilized  by 
parents  and  teachers,  acts  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  elements 
in  forming  a  simple,  j)ure  and  strong  character. 

((/).  Simple  credulity  is  a  natural  condition  of  infant  life. 
Everything  is  to  the  child  what  it  ap[)ears  to  be.  He  is  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  doubt  his  senses,  nor  does  he  take  any  account  of  the 
endless  variety  of  conditions  that  may  give  a  false  coloring  to 
what  is  present  to  the  sense  or  mind.  Also,  in  making  his  own 
experience  the  measure  by  which  he  judges  others,  he  necessarily 
takes  for  granted  that  the  statements  and  reports  of  his  seniors  of 
experiences  that  lie  beyond  his,  are  of  the  same  truthful  charac¬ 
ter  as  his  own.  Hence  he  accepts  of  them  without  any  question¬ 
ing  until,  as  he  grows  older,  he  establishes  by  unpleasant  experi¬ 
ences  their  untruthfulness.  When  he  leaches  this  conclusion  a 
new  condition  of  things  breaks  in  upon  him,  and  he  gradually 
commences  to  doubt  almost  everything  that  has  not  been  tested 
by  himself.  'I'his  process  has  its  beginning  in  the  period  of 
infancy,  is  intensified  in  childhood  and  reaches  its  worst  form  in 
youth.  In  view  of  the  natural  consequences  of  the  abuse  of  this 
characteristic  of  infant-nature,  it  should  be  a  fixed  principle  of 
both  parents  and  teachers  never  under  any  circumstances  to 
deceive  a  child. 

(e).  During  this  period  each  organ  of  the  body  is  in  the  most 
plastic  state,  ('oupled  with  this  there  is  intense  physical  activity 
and  absolute  singleness  of  aim.  All  the  physical  and  mental 
power  of  the  child  is  present  in  every  sejiarate  course  of  action  in 
which  he  engages.  Hence  the  readiness  with  which  his  activities 
can  be  transformed  into  habits.  The  imjiortance  of  this  charac¬ 
teristic  of  infant  nature  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  capable 
of  being  used  for  evil  as  well  as  for  good.  This  is  illustrated  in 
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the  formation  of  what  are  known  as  loafing  habits,  including  the 
awkward  use  of  feet  and  hands  and  other  organs  of  the  body. 
But  it  is  especially  illustrated  in  the  formation  of  habits  of  diso¬ 
bedience  to  parents  and  others  having  rightful  authority,  and  of 
disrespect  of  law  and  of  the  just  claims  of  superiors  in  age  and  in 
exj)erience.  Habits  of  this  kind  are  largely  formed  during  the 
period  of  infancy.  Hence  at  this  time  neither  parent  nor  teacher 
should  fail  to  give  j)roper  attention  to  this  element  of  the  child’s 
nature. 

1‘EniOD  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

7.  This  period  commences  about  the  seventh  year  of  the  child’s 
life,  and  ends  between  tbe  twelfth  and  sixteenth.  Surroundings, 
climate,  health,  and  other  causes  produce  unnaturally  rapid  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  body  and  mind,  and  hence  children  pass  from  the 
second  to  the  third  period  at  different  times  between  the  ages 
named.  An  early  change  from  the  second  to  the  third  period  is 
not  desirable.  The  longer  the  spirit  and  sinn)licity  of  childhood 
continues,  unimpaired  by  a  vigorous  activity  of  body  and  mind, 
the  greater  the  promise  of  a  strong  and  vigorous  manhood  and 
womanhood. 

The  following  propositions  suggest  questions  demanding  the 
attention  of  the  parent  and  teacher  during  this  period  :  — 

8.  The  brain.,  memory  oryans,  and  mechanical  oryana  have  reached 
a  deyree  of  maturity  which  demands  a  wider  ranye  of  xyortn  or  physi¬ 
cal  exercises  than  duriny  infancy. 

(a).  An  increase  of  physical  energy  is  a  necessary  product  of 
the  process  of  healthful  growth.  This  energy  during  childhood 
increases  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  used  in  the  ordinary  activity 
of  the  body,  hence  the  demand  for  an  outlet.  I’lay  or  sport  is  the 
only  natural  outlet.  Work  can  in  no  way  be  made  a  substitute. 
This  is  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  play  and  work.  In  play 
the  primary  end  sought  is  the  pleasure  or  enjoyment  present  in 
the  very  acts  performed,  while  in  work  the  primary  end  sought  is 
always  a  useful  result  outside  of  the  acts  performed.  In  work  the 
present  experience  may  be  pleasant  or  painful.  The  activity  is 
continued,  not  as  in  play  because  of  present  physical  enjoyment, 
but  because  of  the  influence  of  some  outside  power,  and  hence  is 
not  the  natural  demand  of  the  growing  organism.  Then,  again, 
surplus  physical  energy  is  generated  in  every  organ  of  the  body  ; 
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but  work,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  affords  an  outlet  only 
for  the  energy  generated  in  certain  mechanical  organs,  such  as  the 
foot,  the  hand,  etc.,  and  hence  in  the  formative  condition  of  the 
body  tends,  unless  carefully  guarded,  to  destroy  the  symmetrical 
development  of  its  organs. 

(K).  The  natural  discharge  of  surplus  j)hysical  energy  is 
always  accompanied  hy  present  pleasurable  sensations.  This  dis¬ 
charge  takes  place  only  through  the  exercise  of  the  organs  in 
which  the  energy  is  generated ;  hence  the  necessity  of  the  endless 
variety  or  activity  characteristic  of  the  child.  He  runs,  walks, 
jumps,  rolls,  tumbles,  twists  the  body  into  all  ])Ossible  shapes, 
talks,  laughs,  shouts,  and  makes  all  kinds  of  noises ;  in  short,  if 
left  to  himself  and  surrounded  by  proper  conditions,  he  discharges 
surplus  physical  energy  through  every  pore  of  the  body.  This  is 
the  necessary  accompaniment  of  a  healthful  physical  growth. 
Hence,  any  .system  of  education  which  does  not  make  proper  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  natuial  discharge  of  physical  energy,  can  never 
build  up  strong  and  symmetrical  men  and  women. 

(c).  The  nature  and  character  of  sports  change  with  the 
growth  of  the  body  and  mind.  During  infancy  and  a  large  portion 
of  childhood,  the  pleasurable  sensations  accompanying  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  physical  energy  is  almost  the  child’s  sole  reason  for 
engaging  in  sports.  Hence  the  same  sport  or  the  same  round  of 
movements  continues  to  be  repeated  consecutively,  until,  through 
the  exhaustion  of  surplus  energy,  this  })leasural)le  sensation  ceases 
to  be  produced.  It  onl}^  requires,  however,  a  short  time  to  restore 
this  exhausted  energy  ;  hence  the  child  returns  again  to  the  same 
sport  with  as  much  zest  as  before.  The  fact  that  the  physical 
energy  generated  in  the  various  organs  of  the  child’s  body  is 
quickly  exhausted  and  as  quickly  restored,  is  the  reason  of  the 
peculiar  delight  which  he  takes  in  a  rapid  succession  of  different 
sports  which  call  into  exercise  constantly  new  combinations  of  his 
organs.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  observed  that,  as  the 
mental  powers  of  the  child  commence  to  control  his  action  —  as 
he  commences  to  feel  an  ambition  to  excel  —  his  sports  become 
more  complex  and  continuous,  and  less  of  the  nature  of  pure, 
spontaneous,  physical  exercise,  and  less  productive  of  real  good 
to  ihe  child.  Indeed,  purely  ambitious  considerations  may  con¬ 
trol  to  such  an  extent  as  to  convert  what  may  be  called  a  sport 
into  an  exhaustive  and  injurious  work. 
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(</).  No  physical  exercises  are  productive  of  such  liealthful 
results  as  those  which  are  spontaneous  and  free  from  all  con¬ 
straint.  Hence,  plays  and  sports  conducted  in  a  well-rej^ulated 
playground  rank  tirst  among  physical  exercises.  “Ordei'  in  con¬ 
fusion,”  and  [uoper  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  weak  and  the 
strong,  should  be  the  only  reciuirements  of  such  a  playground. 
No  scheme  of  regulating  the  s[)orts  should  he  adopted  that  would 
deprive  the  children  of  the  delightful  experiences  conse(}uent  only 
upon  a  free  and  sjKUitaneous  activity  of  the  organs  of  the  body. 
It  is  very  clear,  however,  that  every  school  is  not,  and  perhaps 
cannot  be,  [)rovided  with  })roj)er  accommodations  for  outdoor 
sports  ;  hence  resort  must  be  had  to  calisthenic  exercises  as  the 
next  best  thing  that  can  be  done.  For  disciplinary  i>urposes,  and 
to  promote  graceful  movements  of  the  bod^'  and  the  development 
of  special  organs,  calisthenic  exercises  have  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  other.  Vet  they  fail  to  infuse  into  the  body  and  mind 
that  vitalizing  and  healthful  power  which  results  from  free  exer¬ 
cise  in  the  open  air;  hence  calisthenics  should  always  have,  where 
the  other  is  im[)Ossible,  the  second  [)lace  in  the  physical  exercises 
connected  with  a  school. 

9.  The  ehihi  (hirinn  this  period^  asxochifeK  uuUxeritninately  with 
other  ehihfren  of  hix  own  to/e,  and  is  eaxilp  aff'eeted  hy  their  lanffnat/e, 
aetionx  and  hahitx. 

(rt).  Tlie  distinction  of  sex  has  but  slight  influence  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  child’s  associates  during  this  period.  The  same  natural 
impulses  regulate  the  general  conduct  of  both  boys  and  girls. 
The  natural  promptings  and  attractions  of  their  physical  natures 
are  the  same.  Hence  they  enjoy,  unless  warped  by  conditions 
imposed  by  the  parents,  the  same  plays  and  sports,  d'hese  l)lays 
and  sports  bring  to  both  the  same  intense  pleasure,  d'his  state  of 
things  should  not  be  disturbe<l  by  artificial  re<iuirements  imposed 
in  obedience  to  the  su[)posed  demands  of  society.  In  this  period 
of  child-life,  boys  and  girls  shovdd  be  allowed  the  same  freedom 
of  outdoor  sports,  and  should,  under  proper  restrictions,  mingle 
freely  with  each  other. 

(It).  If  left  to  his  own  natural  impulses,  the  influence  of  occu¬ 
pation,  position,  or  rank  in  life,  and  so  on,  is  almost  entirely  dis¬ 
regarded  by  the  child  in  choosing  his  associates.  Pleasure  or 
enjoyment  is  the  chief  thing  sought  in  his  companions,  and  this 
pleasure  comes  to  him  during  this  period  chiefly  through  the  exer- 
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cise  of  liis  i)hysiciil  oij^an.s.  Hence  he  selects  as  his  associates, 
without  much  rej^aid  to  anything  else,  those  who  can  minister 
most  freely  to  this  exercise.  If  he  enjoys  special  field  sports,  his 
conn)anions  will  he  such  as  can  contrihute  most  to  this  enjoyment. 
It  matters  little  what  they  are  socially  or  morally;  the  boys  from 
the  lowest  stratum  of  society  are  valued  as  companions  in  those 
field  s{)oits  just  as  much  as  those  from  a  higher  plane.  This 
natural  forgetfulness  of  all  social  distinctions  accompanied  with 
the  strong  tendency  to  form  habits,  is  one  of  the  most  i)owerful 
elements  for  good  or  evil  in  child-nature.  I’lopeiiy  directed  it 
will  build  up  a  broad  and  noble  manhood,  which  will  always  exer¬ 
cise  sympathy  for  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  Hut  if  left 
unguided,  it  usually,  as  society  is  now  constituted,  leads  the  child 
into  wrong  courses  of  action,  and  fixes  upon  him  habits  which 
affect  injuriously  his  whole  life.  Hence  the  im[)ortance  upon  the 
part  of  parents  and  teachers  of  a  careful  study  of  this  phase  of 
child-life.  Hence,  also,  the  importance  of  the  most  earnest  effort 
to  surround  the  child  with  such  conditions  as  will  rightly  gui«le 
him  in  his  necessary  associations  with  other  children,  and  in  the 
choice  of  his  companions. 


THE  MORAL  ITT  OF  THACKER  AY'S  ART. 

OllAin.KS  WOOOWAKO  IllTSOX,  ALBANY,  (iA. 

highest  morality  is  truth.  It  is  the  crowning  glory  of  all 
J-  the  moralities,  and,  in  strict  logic,  it  involves  them  all. 
(’ourage,  honesty,  [)nrity,  loyalty,  gratitude,  reverence,  charity, 
liumility,  all  seem  to  be  shining  orbs  revolving  around  that  central 
sun  of  truth.  riie  highest  and  most  comjirehensive  of  virtues,  it 
is  naturally  the  rarest. 

'I'his  being  so,  it  is  manifest  that  no  art  can  be  genuine  in  the 
highest  sense,  which  is  not  in  some  sense  true.  When  we  are 
shown  an  art  that  is  so  true  to  nature  as  to  find  a  witness  to  its 
truth  in  our  own  breasts  and  in  our  daily  observation  of  life,  we 
must  grant  that  here  indeed  is  a  living  morality,  preaching  to 
heart  and  miml  with  an  authority  that  conscience  cannot  fail  to 
recognize. 

Is  not  d'hackeray’s  art  such  an  art  ?  Is  he  not,  in  his  insight 
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into  the  human  heart,  true  to  nature  heyond  any  writer  of  tlie 
century  ? 

Walter  Scott  is  richer  in  variety  ;  more  pictures(jue  ;  a  painter 
of  manners,  customs,  costume,  and  dialect ;  the  matchless  magi¬ 
cian  that  has  called  to  life  the  past;  a  delightful  blending  of  poet 
and  antiquarian,  humorist,  and  noble  gentleman,  infusing  Ids  own 
high  and  pure  spirit  into  all  that  be  [uoduced.  In  his  hooks  we 
have  the  social  whirl  of  many  an  age.  But  he  does  not  dij)  his  pen 
so  deep  in  the  brain-fluid  that  creates  character.  There  is  a  flavor 
of  the  humorist’s  extravagance  and  the  poet’s  taste  for  the  pictur¬ 
esque  about  Kdie  Ochiltree  and  Meg  Merrilies,  the  Anti(iuary  and 
the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Black  Dwarf 
and  the  Black  Knight,  Sir  Piercie  Shafton  and  Madge  Wildtire. 

Dickens,  with  all  his  charm,  has  always  a  touch  of  caricature 
about  bis  portraits.  He  seizes  a  striking  trait  and  builds  a  whole 
character  on  that  hint,  without  regard  to  the  truth  of  nature. 
His  high  8[)irits  run  away  with  him,  while  he  is  in  the  act  of  tak¬ 
ing  observations. 

Bulwer  —  far  too  much  under-rated  in  these  days  among  Eng- 
li.sh-speaking  races  —  gets  his  best  suggestions  from  books  ratlier 
than  from  life,  and  is  never  realistic  enough  to  reach  tliat  highest 
art  that  conceals  art.  What  [uoves  this  is  the  fact  that  Dai  rell 
and  Lionel,  Audley  Egerton,  Harley  L’  Estrange,  Biccaboeea,  and 
Leonard  Fairfield  are  no  more  real  to  us  than  (ilaucus  and  Sallust, 
Kienzi  and  Adrian  di  Colonna,  Hastings  and  Warwick  and  (Jlou- 
cester  ;  while  the  blind  girl  in  the  Pompeian  story  is  even  more  a 
living  presence  in  our  memories  than  the  beauties  who  (pieen  it 
through  the  scenes  of  his  tales  of  contemporary  life. 

(diaries  Kingsley  and  (diaries  Beade,  both  enthusiasts  and  both 
admirable  artists,  are  great  romancers  ratlier  than  novelists  :  they 
idealize  too  much  to  give  us  the  familiar  truth  of  everyday  life. 
Hypatia  and  Amyas  Leigh  are  glorious  beings,  they  are  real  in  a 
sense,  but  they  are  highly  idealized  realities.  The  Cloinfer  ami 
the  Hearth  is  the  most  charming  of  all  Reade’s  books,  and  it  is  as 
purely  romantic  as  Miss  Vonge’s  Dove  In  the  Hvfle'x  Next  or  Black- 
more’s  Lorna  Doone. 

Anthony  Trollope,  whose  pencil  sketches  with  jiainstaking 
monotony  scenes  the  most  realistic,  shows  us  only  the  outside  of 
people,  and  his  people  are  for  the  most  part  too  commonjilace  to 
furnish  lessons  in  morality  to  anybody  with  a  .soul  wortli  saving. 
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Most  of  the  modern  “  realists  ”  make  the  mistake  of  giving  us  j 

in  their  art  eitlier  transcripts  of  colorless  people  it  frets  the  mind 
to  dwell  so  long  with,  or  of  monstrosities  and  debasements  the  ^ 

long  contemplation  of  which  can  he  only  depraving  to  the  mind.  n 

Stevenson  was  too  good  an  artist  to  make  a  novel  of  the  Jekyll- 
Hyde  creation.  Howells  ought  to  have  been  too  good  an  artist  to 
have  stretched  the  inanities  of  his  April  Hopes  simpletons  into 
Pantagruelian  proportions.  | 

Charlotte  Ilront^?  aud“(leorge  Eliot  ”  created  real  characters, 
but  the  canvas  of  the  former  was  narrow,  and  her  characters  are  | 

confined  to  a  few  strong  and  singular  types,  while  the  author  of  ‘ 

Adam  Bede  spoiled  her  later  art  —  adoring  criticism  to  the  con-  j 

trary  notwithstanding — with  the  solvent  of  meta[)hysical  analy¬ 
sis. 

The  best  of  the  living  are  at  their  best  as  painters  in  miniature. 

Thackeray,  in  spite  of  his  acid  humor  and  caustic  wit,  which  ^ 

too  often  led  liim  to  endanger  his  effects  by  playing  showman  to 
his  pictures,  as  an  artist  stands  apart  from  all  these.  To  men  who 
have  known  the  world,  who  have  seen  life  at  both  ends  as  well  as 
in  the  mi<ldle,  he  is  truer  to  nature  than  any  of  the  fine  artists  I 
have  named.  He  is  indeed  the  greatest  painter  of  human  nature 
since  Fielding. 

This  truth  to  nature  is  in  itself  a  high  morality.  Hut  it  brings 
with  it,  besides,  the  les.son  that  virtue  and  happiness  are  independ¬ 
ent  of  wealth  and  j)ower  and  lofty  station ;  that,  in  the  homes  of 
the  great,  life  may  be  mean  and  contemptible,  as  well  as  wretched, 
while  self-respect  and  contentment  may  bless  the  lot  of  the  hum¬ 
blest.  It  brings  to  light  the  fact,  so  valuable  to  impress  upon  the 
young,  that  the  men  who  shine  in  the  practice  of  those  vices  that 
tickle  tlie  vanity  of  all  who  live  for  the  applause  of  their  fellows, 
are  selfish  dogs,  glorying  in  their  own  shame  until  the  day  of  retri¬ 
bution  comes  that  exposes  them  to  tlie  scorn  of  all  mankind.  It 
shows  that  plain,  honest  trutli  ami  loyalty,  though  in  the  homely 
guise  of  simple,  unattractive  Dobbin,  will  win  in  the  long  run 
respect,  confidence  and  love.  It  sets  in  their  true  light  those 
cankered  evils  that  are  among  the  conventions  of  so-called  good 
society :  the  false  spirit  of  exclusiveness,  the  snobbery  that  is  its 
inevitable  result,  the  inecjuality  of  inheritance  and  the  far-reach¬ 
ing  evils  consecjuent  upon  it,  the  endless  hypocrisies  entailed  by 
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the  emulation  of  classes,  and,  above  all,  the  curse  and  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  marriages  for  the  sake  of  money  or  rank. 

Thaekera3'’s  hooks  ahound  in  revelations  of  these  features  of 
societ}',  and  he  aj)[)lies  the  lash  of  satire  uns[)aringlv  to  meanness, 
insolence,  vicious  follv,  hypocris}',  false  codes  of  honoi',  and  eveiy 
form  of  affront  to  that  nobleness  which  (Jod's  image  ought  to 
have,  and  to  that  spirit  of  love  which  Christ  died  to  instil  into  us. 

lie  has  the  serious  temper,  the  indignation,  the  concentrated  bit¬ 
terness  of  the  born  moralist.  Swift’s  saicasm  ajul  Fielding's  iron}’^ 
are  his  natural  weapons.  I>ut  he  lacks  the  graceful  and  genial 
temper  of  Fielding,  that  exipiisite  Cervantic  humor  which  sym¬ 
pathizes  while  it  mocks.  'I'he  light  touch  of  comedv  is  hardly  in 
his  line.  He  is  too  dead  in  earnest  for  that.  Onlv  in  Jlinrtf 
Kxmond  does  he  catch  sunlight  enough  to  sparkle. 

In  all  his  books  he  reiterates,  again  and  again,  his  satire  on  the 
foible  of  pretension.  I^verv  form  of  that  vice  has  upon  him  the 
effect  of  stirring  the  embers  of  |>svehic  foice  int(t  flame.  Some¬ 
times  the  satire  is  bitter,  often  it  is  merely  contemptuous,  it  is 
very  rarely  merry  and  good  humored.  In  dealing  with  the  IMiar- 
isee,  the  self-iighteous  hvpocrite  of  soeietv,  he  is  especiallv’  piti- 
le.ss. 

Hut,  if  Thackeray  were  only  a  satirist,  however  able  as  such, 
and  however  useful  in  his  own  time  in  combating  contemporary 
forms  of  the  ever-present  evil  in  soeietv.  theie  would  be  little 
reason  for  a  study  of  the  morality  of  his  art.  For  —  to  be  candid 
—  his  satire  is  often  clumsy  and  wearisome.  In  his  dida(!tic  zeal 
he  is  too  prone  to  foi-get  the  delicate  strokes  bv  whitdi  art  hints  — 
and  only  hints  —  its  lights  and  shades. 

It  is  not,  then,  in  his  juofessed  preacdiing  that  he  is  at  his  best 
as  a  moral  teacher.  To  the  youth  of  I.acedaunon  the  drunken 
Helot  was  a  striking  lesson  as  to  the  degiadation  of  intemperance  ; 
but  a  better  example,  a  higbei’  incitemeut  to  a  noble  life,  is  the 
living  instance  of  self-control  to  insi>ire  young  men  with  the 
eager  spirit  of  emulation.  It  is  from  this  richer  and  sweeter  side 
of  humanit}'  that  d'haekera^'  has  drawn  his  best  pictures. 

If  these  nobler  tvpes  stood  alone,  or  if  their  foils  were  less 
stronglj'  drawn,  the  effect,  as  a  moral  tonic,  would  not  be  half  so 
great.  Hut  they  are  contrasted  with  splendid  types  of  vicious 
propensities,  personages  on  whom  'J'hackeray  has  used  his  richest 
gifts  of  satiric  skill ;  and,  that  the  moral  lesson  may  not  fail,  these 
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iini)ers()Miiti()ns  of  evil  in  the  long  run  meet  the  punishment  that 
is  their  due,  however  brilliantly  e(iui[>ped  tor  sueee.ss  in  this  world. 
Even  wit,  subtlety,  profound  knowledge  of  the  weaknesses  of 
human  nature,  and  thorough  unseru[)uh)usness — a  tremendous 
temi)orary  power  evil  natures  have  the  advantage  of  —  fail  in  the 
end.  lleeky  Sharp,  that  wonderful  conception  of  genius,  has 
these  (jualities,  yet  what  a  miserable  failure  is  hers  I 

Capital  as  CiooVy  Fitir  is,  however,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
the  master  had  yet  found  his  steady  hand,  'hhere  is  no  just  pro¬ 
portion  here  as  yet.  d'he  ability  of  Ilecky,  the  devilish  concen¬ 
tratedness  of  her  evil  will,  and  her  hard,  bright  wit  outweigh  in 
artistic  force,  outshine  in  artistic  s[)lendor  all  the  honest  good 
there  is  in  .Major  I)ol)hin  and  the  doll-hahy  sweetness  of  .Vmelia 
Sedley.  riiackeray  had  not  mellowed  yet  from  satiric  rage  into 
the  deciper  and  swtieter  fertility  of  creation  which  produces  beings 
like  VVanington,  I’endennis,  Esmond,  ('olonel  Xewcome,  and 
Clive. 

In  the  delightful  works  in  which  these  characters  ai)[)ear,  nobler 
aims  than  the  common  ambitions  of  life  are  impressed  on  the 
mind.  Personal  [)urity,  manly  self-control,  and  generous  faith  in 
the  woi  th  of  others,  are  made  alluring  to  those  who  have  yet  to 
begin  the  battle  of  life. 

The  youthful  follies  of  Arthur  Pendennis,  his  narrow  escape 
from  being  drawn  irretrievably  into  the  vortex  of  ruin  for  heart 
and  conscience,  the  staunch  friendshij)  of  Warrington,  and  the 
noble  lessons  given  Pen  by  his  friend’s  unselllsh  character,  are 
moral  iidluences,  so  [)urely  is  the  tale  told,  that  every  boy  ought 
to  he  subjected  to,  when  he  has  passed  beyond  the  age  for  VTalter 
Scott  to  teach  him  chivalry. 

Then,  consider  The  lln/inhfnx 'rhrough  all  the  pages  of  that 
book — they  are  too  many,  I  know,  but  I  have  not  the  heart  to 
wish  them  fewer  — honest  truth  and  loving  trust  and  loyal  broth¬ 
erhood  keej)  enforcing  tlieir  sweetness  by  every  power  of  expres¬ 
sion  and  contrast. 

And  where  in  all  literature  shall  we  lind  a  character  so  lifelike, 
and,  in  all  the  vici.ssitudes  of  life,  so  constantly  that  of  the  high- 
toned  gentleman  —  not  in  manners  only,  but  in  heart  and  soul  as 
well  —  as  old  Colonel  Xewcome  ?  'I'lie  pathos  of  that  scene  where, 
after  all  his  trials,  witli  the  humility  of  the  (duistian  and  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  childhood,  the  old  soldier  answers  Aihunt  to  the  call  of 
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the  Angel  of  Death,  is  only  equaled  by  its  profound  morality  — 
its  lofty  teaching  that  not  in  wealth,  not  in  worldly  honor,  not  in 
any  form  of  earthly  happiness  is  true  nobility  found  —  the  grand¬ 
eur  of  soul  that  moves  the  highest  natures  to  tears  of  recognition 
and  sympathy, —  but  in  duty  cheerfully  done  and  trouble  bravely 
.  borne,  with  loving  care  for  others  and  simple  forgetfulness  of  self. 

This  grandeur  of  self-renuueiatioii  is  the  motive  tliat  gives  its 
richest  value  to  Victor  Hugo’s  conception  of  the  character  of  .lean 
Valjean,  the  heroic  convict  of  Lv»  Mixerahlen;  but  what  an  inli- 
nite  superiority  in  art  belongs  to  a  real  being  like  Colonel  New- 
come,  who  miglit  have  dined  with  us  any  day  witliout  our  reeog- 
nizing  anything  extraordinary  in  liim,  when  we  try  to  set  beside 
the  man  of  flesh  and  blood  that  luminous  phantasm  conjured  u[> 
before  the  mental  vision  b}’  the  genius  of  Hugo! 

It  is,  however,  the  most  artistic  of  Thackeray’s  novels  that  gives 
the  finest  and  the  fullest  illustiations  of  the  positive  side  of  his 
moral  philosophy.  The  character  of  Esmond,  cool,  resolute, 
strong  in  self-control,  observant,  and  reflective,  the  soul  of  honor, 
nobly  unselfish,  gentle  and  tender  as  a  woman,  yet  brave  and  en- 
!  ,  ^  thusiastic  ;  this  character  is  in  its  very  eonception  and  in  the 

I  naturalness  of  its  })ortraiture  a  grand  moral  lesson.  Like  the  dia¬ 

mond,  which  neither  acid  nor  alkali  nffects,  it  can  bear  the  tests 

►  ■S' 

of  the  most  dissimilar  schotds  of  criticism.  Yet  Esmond  is  as 
real  as  liecky  Sharp  or  lUanche  Amory.  Major  Pendennis,  Cap- 
j  tain  Shandon,  and  Barnes  Neweome,  three  tyj)es  so  different  and 

\  ^  so  clearly  drawn,  are  not  one  bit  more  lifelike.  That  Thackeray 

p  has  drawn  men  like  these  —  Esmond,  ('olonel  Neweome,  Warring- 

1  ton,  Pendennis  —  men  lit  to  live  in  intimate  fellowship  with  Sir 

Philip  Sidney  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  is  sullicient  answer  to  the 
^  charge  against  him  of  being  a  eynieal  satirist  and  nothing  more. 

Let  us  examine  a  little  more  elosely  into  the  use  to  which  he 
•  i'  put  the  satirical  side  of  his  genius.  'Fhere  are  in  society  gross 

evils  which  the  painter  of  human  nature  is  compelled  to  portray, 
V*  if  his  canvas  is  large  and  his  purposes  comprehensive.  But  it  is 

:  ' ;  rare  to  find  a  writer  of  power  with  both  the  will  and  the  skill  to 

refrain  from  making  such  [)ictures  seductive.  We  all  know  how 
!  *  often  the  passions  are  inflamed  by  the  vivid  coloring,  or  the  still 

more  attractive  mystery,  in  which  some  writers  of  fiction  indulge, 
p,  Of  Thackeray  it  can  be  said,  as  of  Walter  Scott,  that  in  every 

‘  such  case  his  touch  is  pure,  and  the  young  can  read  not  only 
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without  defilement  but  even  with  increiised  veneration  for  virtue. 
For,  it  is  certain  tliat  the  fop,  the  rake,  and  the  |)rofligate,  too 
often  in  real  life  the  admired  of  the  young,  and  too  often  set  forth 
in  attractive  colors  by  writers  of  romance,  are  stripped  by  Thack¬ 
eray  of  all  disguise  and  held  up  to  merited  scorn  and  ridicule. 
He  takes  care  to  let  us  see  what  a  j)oor  creature  the  dashing  young 
dragoon,  (ieorge  Sedley,  is.  He  is  at  pains  to  have  us  loathe 
Barnes  Newcome  as  he  deserves.  A  beast  like  Lord  8teyne  is 
pictured  tbe  beast  that  he  is.  Derision  is  the  fate  reserved  for  the 
shining  fools  ;  scorn,  hate,  and  horror  are  ready  to  be  heaped  upon 
the  mean  and  base. 

There  is,  then,  justification  for  his  apparent  cynicism.  He 
could  not  see  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole  ”  without  setting 
curse  over  against  blessing.  It  is  much  that,  with  gaze  .so  firm 
and  so  penetrating,  he  saw  so  much  that  was  gracit)us  and  beauti¬ 
ful  and  lovable  in  human  nature.  Of  masculine  excellence  he 
drew  seveial  noble  varieties.  Reverent  as  he  and  the  best  of  his 
creations  are  to  woman,  it  was  not  given  to  him  any  more  than  to 
Walter  Scott  to  create  women  as  fine  of  mould  as  his  men.  His 
best  women  are  gentle,  sweet,  and  pious  souls,  natures  of  angelic 
tenderness  and  purity.  But  the  wilfulness,  high  spirit,  and  brill¬ 
iancy  of  Beatrix  Fsmond  have  a  charm  about  tbem  for  poor  hu¬ 
man  nature  that  almost  (}uenches  the  light  of  her  mother’s  loveli¬ 
ness.  Becky’s  fire  and  wit  and  independence  and  busy  subtlety 
certainly  win  her  a  larger  share  of  the  reader's  interest,  U{)  to  the 
revelation  of  her  unmotherly  treatment  of  her  child,  than  all 
Amelia’s  amiability  and  sorrow.  Ethel  Newcome  and  the  women 
in  The  /  7/y///i/a;o<  have  more  spirit  about  them.  But  even  Blanche 
Amory  can  hold  her  own,  with  all  her  cranks  and  whimsies  and 
falsenesses,  against  the  somewhat  cold  interest  Helen  and  Laura 
inspire  us  with. 

After  all,  however,  where  are  we  to  seek  women  of  the  highest 
kind,  in  the  creations  of  genius,  outside  of  Shakespeare?  Thack¬ 
eray  shares  his  incom[>lete  success  in  this  department  of  art  with 
the  proudest  names  in  literature  ;  and  had  he  been  able  to  give  us 
sisters  to  I’oitia  and  Imogen  and  Rosalind  and  Viola,  the  morality 
of  his  art  would  have  been  no  finer  than  it  is,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  ineffable  charm  of  books,  already  delightful,  so  glorified. 
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RE  VISION  OF  THE  MICHIGAN  COURSE  OF  STUD)'. 

srPT.  STl'AKT  MacKIHHIN,  M.  A.,  MARSHALL,  MI(  IL 

I. 

tyj)e  of  the  Michigan  School  System  is  that  metaphorical 
-L  “Educational  Ladder”  which  Huxley  is  said  to  have  cou- 
ceiv'ed  as  extending  from  the  gutter  to  the  university  with  the 
youth  ascending  thereon.  ( )n  this  idea  our  system  is  hiult.  Its 
faults  lie  not  in  the  system  itself  or  its  fundamental  princii)les, 
but  rather  in  a  misconception  of  it,  and  a  too  literal  interinetation 
of  a  mere  tigure  of  speech.  Because  we  are  to  have  smdi  an 
arrangement  that  a  boy  may  pass  from  the  beginning  uj)ward  to 
the  Baccalaureate  by  a  regular  progression  and  with  a  jterfect 
economy  of  time,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  whose  education  must 
end  with  or  within  tin;  common  schools,  should  not  have  a  linished 
and  rounded  out  course  of  study,  instead  of  being  recinired  as  at 
present  to  pursue  a  college  preparatoi-y  couise.  d'o  continue  the 
Hgure,  those  who  cannot  pass  up  to  and  out  of  the  sixteenth  story 
of  our  educational  edifice  should  have  comfortable  Hats  jniivided 
for  them  on  the  lower  floors,  instciid  of  being  compelled  to  stay  in 
the  elevator. 

'riiat  a  pupil  who  must  make  the  high  school  his  college  must 
pursue  such  a  preparatory  course  docs  more  than  any  other  cause 
within  the  control  of  school  administiation  to  lessen  attendance 
in  such  department,  and  we  assert  also  that  it  is  lesponsible  for 
much  of  the  dropping  out  of  scludars  iu  the  grammar  grades,  for 
these,  just  as  much  as  the  high  school,  are  a  part  of  the  ladder. 
'Fhe  remedy  does  not  lie  in  the  establishing  of  commercial  courses 
—  which  have  been  the  distinctive  cra/.e  of  the  last  few  yeai's  — 
holding  out  to  tenth  grade  pujtils  the  glittering  liauble  of  a  diploma 
and  [lublic  graduation  to  allure  them  from  legitimate  high  school 
work  and  the  transformation  of  fifteen  or  sixteen-year  old  children 
into  alleged  book-kee[)ers,  stenographers  and  typewiiters. 

Very  eminent  authorities  argue  that  such  a  preparatory  course 
is  the  best  possible  one  for  those  ending  with  the  high  school,  yet 
would  any  man  send  his  boy  to  the  [)reparatory  depai  tment  of 
Hillsdale.  Albion  or  ( )livet.  and  have  him  take  a  course  there  ? 
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Yet  this  is  just  wliat  the  youtli  of  Michigan  are  forced  to  do;  go 
througli  a  university  preparatory  schcxtl.  or  else  he  deprived  of 
more  than  a  mere  elementary  education.  Do  intt  the  })rei)aratory 
<lepartments  of  these  colleges  otfer  academic  courses  for  such  stu- 
<lents  and  recommend  the  preparatory  courses  only  to  future  col¬ 
lege  students  ?  This  idea  of  a  [)reparatory  course  for  everybody 
is  as  reasonable  as  foi-  an  architect,  in  case  his  patron  has  not 
suflicieiit  means  to  build  a  sixteen-story  edifice,  to  design  one  of 
twelve  stoiies  without  the  I'oof.  To  build  an  edifice  according  to 
its  use  and  the  means  of  the  builder  is  as  true  in  education 
as  in  architecture. 

Sucli  an  idea  of  the  high  school  is  the  legitimate  consequence 
of  the  ••  Kducere  ”  theory  of  education.  'I'hat  theory  which 
<leforms  hiight  children  by  giving  them  faculties,  latent  faculties, 
and  makes  education  the  business  of  develoj)ing  such  faculties. 
'I'he  high  school  has  been  defined  by  an  eminent  Michigan  edu¬ 
cator.  as  that  department  of  the  school  in  which  pupils  are  taught 
to  think  :  it  was  also  stated  tliat  any  study,  no  matter  how  practi¬ 
cal,  tliat  was  not  conducive  to  this  end,  shf)nld  he  omitted  from 
the  course.  How  sad  to  think  that  for  eight  years  the  pupil  must 
attend  .school  with  his  faculties  in  an  undeveloped  condition,  while 
the  great  mass  who  never  clind)  the  ladder  even  that  high  are 
com|)elled  to  tread  tlie  weary  path  of  life  having  latent  faculties, 
and  thinking  not. 

Von  are  right,  psychological  pedagogist,  hut  not  as  you  think. 
The  eight  or  nine  yt*ars’  grind  of  reading,  writing  and  s[)elling,  of 
an  arithmetic  of  une.ssential  details  and  incoinprehensil)le  theories, 
of  the  so-called  English  grammar,  and  what  passes  for  geography 
is  well  calculated  to  crush  the  self-activity  of  the  individual  and 
the  pupil  reaches  the  liigh  school  with  murdered  faculties  and  the 
labor  of  that  department  becomes  simply  that  of  restoring  sus¬ 
pended  animation. 

It  is  certainly  very  pleasant  to  plan  an  e<lucational  system 
on  the  theory  that  all  will  pass  through  to  the  top,  hut  facts  are 
against  any  such  theory,  and  it  is  (hung  great  injustice  to  attribute 
the  cause  to  parental  greed  or  parental  neglecrt.  Every  person’s 
education  (school  education)  must  so(mer  or  later  end,  and  when 
it  does  htdter  that  it  he  an  humble  edifice  hut  completed  than  an 
unfinished  column  of  majestic  projKUtions. 

It  is  also  true  that  in  onr  State,  uniformity  is  out  of  the  (jiies- 
tion.  \Ve  are  aware  that  this  is  a  heterodox  doctrine,  hut  we  will 
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advocate  it  even  at  the  risk  of  arousing  some  educational  heretic 
hunting  Doctor  Patton.  If  there  is  a  naturally  heterogeneous 
state,  it  is  Michigan.  Every  resident  of  the  state  knows  it,  and 
an  examination  of  the  map  will  make  it  clear  to  a  non-resident. 
Our  state  legislature  frequently  enacts  special  legislation  for  some 
localities,  or  exempts  other  localities  from  certain  laws.  Why 
then  should  we  in  school  management  advocate  what  in  business, 
society  and  state  administration  is  not  attenq)ted  ?  In  our  pres¬ 
ent  district  school  course  of  study,  we  have  an  illustration  of  this 
mistake.  The  same  course  of  study,  the  same  system  of  grading, 
and  the  same  time  exactly  is  to  be  given  in  all  cases,  from  tlie 
wealthy  agricultural  districts  with  their  ten  months’  scliool,  to  the 
frontier  log  schoolhouse  with  its  three  or  live  months’  term.  In 
our  high  schools,  the  Ann  Arbor  course  with  all  its  defects  is 
slavishly  imitated,  yet  this  very  course  is  unsatisfactory  to  the 
men  in  charge  of  tliat  school  and  is  tolerated  by  them  because  of 
the  peculiar  situation  of  that  school  as  the  preparatory  departmeiit 
of  the  University,  and  the  fact  that  their  attendance  of  several 
hundreds  is  from  many  states  and  diffeient  schools,  pupils  of  eveiy 
possible  variety  of  attainments  and  experience,  has  shown  that 
their  peculiar  arrangement  l>est  accommodates  those  puj)ils.  In 
our  large  cities  also  we  (juestion  the  wisdom  of  ward  uniformity. 
Wards  of  the  same  city  are  often  as  unlike  as  are  ditferent  cities 
of  the  state,  yea.  even  more  so  ;  for  while  a  city  or  village  is  a 
whole,  a  unit,  and  includes  many  ditferent  classes  and  conditions 
of  people,  the  wards  or  sul)-districts  of  a  city  are  unlike,  and  the 
larger  the  city,  the  greater  the  degree  of  unlikeness,  and  con¬ 
sequent  necessity  for  diversity  of  schools.  In  some  wards  the 
people  are  well  to  do,  and  the  children  can  attend  regularly  and 
for  long  terms.  The  population  is  permanent  and  there  is  little 
moving  out  and  in.  Many  children  <lo  not  begin  attending  until 
seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  in  other  wards  children  attend  irregu¬ 
larly  and  but  for  a  few  years  at  the  most,  and  it  would  be  a  relief 
to  the  motheis  and  a  mercy  hi  the  children  in  such  cases  if  school 
attendance  could  Inigin  at  an  earlier  age  than  that  established 
by  law. 

Before  presenting  a  plan  of  revision,  let  us  consider  the  details 
of  the  present  coui-se.  The  pupil  comes  up  to  the  lifth  grade  (to 
(juote  from  the  catalogue  of  one  of  our  best  city  schools)  “famil¬ 
iar  with  addition  and  subtraction,  the  simple  exercises  in  multi" 
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pli  cation  and  division,  weights  and  measures  in  their  simple 
forms,  simple  fractions,  simple  exercises  in  percentage  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  numbers  to  United  States  money.”  During  the  lifth 
grade,  the  elementary  text-book,  Sheldon’s,  is  completed ;  in 
Fhiglish,  the  grade  linishes  an  elementary  text-book  which  gives  a 
good,  thorough  course,  more  than  is  necessary  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  more  than  is  necessary  to  begin  the  study  of  another 
language.  In  geography  the  earth  has  been  covered,  rather  thinly 
it  is  true,  hut  the  pupil  has  a  good  foundation.  He  has  knowl¬ 
edge  enough  ;  besides  this,  provision  is  made  for  most  excellent 
work  in  music,  drawing,  writing,  reading  and  English  composi¬ 
tion.  Without  a  doubt,  this  catalogue  sets  forth  the  exact  truth 
and  is  a  fair,  average  statement  of  the  work  done  in  the  city  and 
village  schools  of  our  state. 

The  average  pupil  now  ought  not  to  be  over  eleven  years  of 
age,  though  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  average  age  of  the  last  pro¬ 
moted  fifth  grade  in  the  school  in  (|uestion  was  exactly  twelve 
years  ;  he  also  possesses  all  the  knowledge  recjuired  to  enter  either 
the  Phillips  Exeter  or  the  Phillips  .Vndover  Academy,  or  the  Bos¬ 
ton  or  the  Ivoxhury  Latin  School ;  he  is  too  young  to  enter  the 
academies,  hut  just  the  age  preferred  at  the  Latin  schools.  The 
Boston  boy  can  now  begin  his  preparation  for  college,  the  Michi¬ 
gan  hoy  must  wait  three  years  and  give  this  and  fully  a  third  of 
the  fourth  year  to  work  which  not  only  is  not  recpiired  in  his 
preparation,  hut  is  very  little  aid  to  him  in  securing  a  better 
preparation. 

In  these  three  years,  the  Michigan  hoy  will  recite  in  reading  six 
hundred  times ;  he  will  make  the  same  number  of  recitations  in 
English  grammar  and  composition,  mainly  the  foi  iner ;  six  hundred 
to  seven  hundred  in  what  goes  under  the  name  of  arithmetic  ;  four 
hundred  to  six  hundred  in  geogra})hy,  a  couple  of  hundred  in 
United  States  history,  and  half  as  many  in  physiology,  besides 
from  two  to  five  shorter  exercises  per  week  in  each  of  s})elling, 
penmanship,  drawing,  elementary  science,  tem[)erance  physiology, 
singing,  and  morals  and  manners.  An  aggregate  of  twenty-five 
hundred  recitations  in  primary  studies  after  he  has  become  rea¬ 
sonably  proficient  in  all  of  them  excej)t  history,  —  for  physiology, 
or  some  part  of  it,  is  usually  taught  ad  naaseam  in  these  primary 
grades  —  and  furthermore  he  is  two  to  four  years  older  than  is 
the  French,  (lerman  or  English  boy  l)efore  he  enters  on  his  higher 
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work.  Instead  of  twelve  hundred  exercises  in  Kiij^lish,  besides 
the  spelling  and  [)eninanslnp,  a  daily  exercise  in  reading  accompan¬ 
ied  by  some  analysis  of  the  kind  which  leads  to  a  comprehension 
of  the  thought,  —  not  to  the  hanging  of  words  on  the  hooks  of  a 
fantastic  diagram,  —  and  a  little,  veiy  little,  parsing  —  with  tlie 
same  object  in  view,  is  snlhcient,  as  is  one,  or  at  the  most,  two 
exercises  per  week  in  composition,  es{)ecially  when  these  exercises 
are  used  in  connection  with  other  studies,  particularly  history, 
elementary  science  and  get)gra{»hy.  More  than  this  is  a  waste  of 
time.  We  then  have  an  aggregate  of  eight  hundred  exercises  in 
English  as  against  twelve  hundred,  a  .saving  of  four  hundred,  to 
which  may  he  added  eighty  at  least  saved  by  omitting  Englisli 
grammar  from  the  ninth  grade.  If  grammar  uuixt  he  taught.  In- 
all  means  teach  it  with  Latin  ;  make  it  objective,  as  every  diflicult 
science  should  he  taught;  give  the  young  pupil  an  inllected  and 
not  the  most  analytical  of  languages. 

I’rohahly  the  greatest  waste  of  the  jmpil’s  time,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  energy  employed,  is  in  arithmetic,  'riiree  and  one-half 
solid  years  are  given  to  this  subject  after  the  pupil  is  well 
e(jui[>i)ed.  If  a  pupil  is  to  leave  school  with  the  fifth  grade,  he  has 
about  all  the  arithmetic  he  will  ever  use.  IJeyond  the  simple 
reckoning  which  every  person  must  do,  arithmetic  is  technical  and 
should  be  studied  as  such  and  not  as  a  part  of  a  liberal  education. 
There  is  a  mental  discipline  in  arithmetic,  hut  it  is  not  within  the 
reach  of  the  grammar  school  hoy  or  girl.  If  mental  development 
is  desired, — and  by  the  way,  did  it  ever  occur  that  children  are 
often  so  well  developed  that  they  know  nothing  —  it  is  not  to  he 
gotten  by  reciuiring  the  pupil  to  memorize  set  forms  of  analysis, 
under  the  delusion  that  he  is  exjtlaining  an  example,  or  to  make 
demonstrations  that  cannot  he  made  by  an}'  logical  process  at  his 
command.  To  re(|uire  a  pupil  of  tliese  grades  to  state  the  “  logi¬ 
cal  argument  of  an  arithmeti(!al  solution”  is  to  reipiire  him  to 
exercise  a  power  of  intros[)ection  he  does  not  possess.  Letter  he 
.satisfied  if  he  gets  the  light  answer  without  having  it  previously 
stated  to  work  to;  it  is  more  than  he  does  in  a  majority  of  cases. 
“Allow  the  [uipils  to  do  nothing  exce[»t  what  they  understand  ” 
is  a  nice  .sounding  expression  to  use  at  teachers’  institutes  and 
kindred  places,  hut,  for  illustration,  how  many  civil  engineers  or 
surveyors  can  compute  a  table  of  logarithms,  or  in  fact  know  very 
much  about  the  theory  of  logarithms  ?  I  bey  leave  that  to  the 
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schoolmasters  ;  they  are  satistiecl  to  he  able  to  use  them  in  com- 
juitation. 

Arithmetic  should  not  he  discoutiuued  iu  the  tifth  ^rade,  hut 
should  he  coutiuued  throiiu^h  all  the  sul)se(iueut  years.  What  has 
already  h(;eu  taught  should  he  made  more  thorough  ;  the  pu[)il 
should  he  made  perfect  iu  the  art  of  leckoiuiig.  and  that  hy  the 
most  ex}»editious  and  economical  processes.  More  than  that,  there 
should  he  iu  the  grammar  grades,  especially,  a  large  amount  of 
analysis,  the  \v(ukiug  of  simple  practical  aiithmetical  problems, 
not  pu///les,  hy  the  shoitest  way  to  get  the  result  regardless  of 
formal  processes.  Not  only  should  there  he  an  economy  iu  arith¬ 
metical  processes,  hut  iu  the  use  of  mathematical  means.  The 
solution  hy  arithmetic  of  many  of  the  problems  set  iu  an  arith¬ 
metical  text-hook  is  like  a  farmer  staitiug  out  to  do  his  haying 
with  a  scythe.  Not  only  give  the  })U})ils  the  best  [trocesses,  but 
the  best  tools  ;  instead  of  grinding  over  arithmetic,  give  them 
algebra  and  geometry. 

I'our  or  live  recitations  per  week  in  the  sixth,  and  three  each  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  sullicieiit  to  do  all  the  mathe¬ 
matical  work  the  pupils  can  successfully  accomplish.  'I'his  will 
include  in  arithmetic,  reckoning  and  analysis,  an  exj)ansion  of  the 
work  done  ludow.  s(iuare  root  and  practical  mensuration  ;  in 
geometry,  an  tdementaiy  course  covering  the  elementary  defini¬ 
tions,  and  concepts,  drawing  the  figures  and  the  inductive  dis¬ 
covery  of  many  geometrical  truths  :  in  algebra,  without  using  a 
text-hook,  or  entering  into  theories  or  demonstration  of  processes, 
addition  and  subtraction,  and  multiplication  and  division  hy  a 
monomial,  can  he  practically  taught,  and  also  many  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  arithmetics  can  he  solved  by  the  use  of  simple  e(jua- 
tions.  'I'o  do  this  will  recpiire  in  these  three  grades  an  aggregate 
of  not  to  excee(l  four  hundred  and  forty  recitations  as  against  six 
hnndi-ed.  besides  an  incalculable  saving  in  nervous  energy  of 
pupil  and  teacher. 

Another  mistake*  made  in  these  grades  is  the  bringing  of  a  pupil 
up  to  the  eighth  grade  and  then  suddenly  introducing  him,  without 
any  previous  warning,  to  a  large  text-book  in  United  States 
history.  A  [eart  of  this  .saveel  time  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
grades  can  well  be  employed  in  two  exercises  {)er  week  in  the  oral 
instruction  in  United  States  history  covering  the  ground  twice.* 

♦The  reader  is  referred  to  Vol.  X.,  p.  15!* of  Koccatios,  for  an  outline  of  sucli  a  course 
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Three  exercises  per  week  in  the  eightli  grade  will  be  enough,  and 
an  introduction  to  the  World’s  History  can  there  be  made.  In 
connection  with  geography  also,  considerable  historical  instruc¬ 
tion  can  be  given,  while  much  of  the  work  done  in  geography  can 
better  be  done  in  the  history  classes. 

During  these  years  there  should  be  at  least  three  exercises  per 
week  in  science  ;  not  childish  talks,  or  cut  and  dried  object  lessons 
according  to  some  model  extracted  from  some  of  the  multifarious 
books  on  practical  methods  which  reflect  discredit  on  the  profes¬ 
sion,  but  solid  work.  The  [)Upil  should  come  uj)  to  the  eighth 
grade  with  an  amount  of  scientific  knowledge  rcpresente*!  by  a 
thorough  study  of  say,  Paul  Bert’s  “  First  Steps,”  but  which 
would  not  be  gotten  in  just  that  way.  Much  of  the  unsatisfactory 
work  in  science  in  the  high  school  is  due  to  the  utter  ignorance  of 
the  elements ;  a  knowledge  which  earlier  in  the  course  might 
have  l>een  easily  and  agreeably  acquired,  but  which  is  altogether 
too  small  business  for  a  junior  or  senior. 

This  work  in  science,  this  study  of  nature,  should  begin  when 
the  pupil  enters  school  and  should  continue  without  interru[)tion 
till  he  leaves  it.  At  first  it  need  not  necessarily  be  botany,  or 
geology,  or  geography,  or  astronomy,  or  zoJJlogy,  or  j)hysiology,  or 
physics,  or  chemistry  that  he  studies,  but  something  of  each.  The 
subject  matter  is  nature,  the  facts  of  which  should  be  made  famil¬ 
iar.  He  should  be  taught  how  and  what  the  word  Nature  means, 
and  that  the  world  of  nature  lies  around  him  and  not  between  the 
covers  of  a  book.  After  the  first  two  years  this  observation  work 
will  differentiate  into  geography  and  the  natural  sciences  ;  the 
former  during  the  next  three  years,  making  a  study  of  the  earth 
and  framing  a  skeleton  on  which  to  build,  the  latter  going  over 
much  the  same  ground  as  the  first  two  years,  but  more  thoroughly, 
and  to  classify  the  facts  of  nature  under  the  different  sciences. 
In  the  grammar  grades  the  ground  will  be  covered  again,  but  the 
subject  will  be  science  ;  geography  also  should  be  more  scientific, 
more  of  the  physical  and  less  of  the  political,  more  of  plant  and 
aninifil  distribution,  the  reason  for  the  same  and  the  effect  on 
industry,  more  of  the  relations  of  the  earth  to  man  and  of  man  to 
the  earth,  more  of  commerce  and  commercial  routes  and  less  of 
the  locating  of  insignificant  cities  and  rivers,  more  of  sociology, 
more  of  the  geography  which  comes  from  observation  and  extensive 
reading  and  less  of  that  gotten  from  the  study  of  a  dry  compilation. 
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WHERE  HOLLAND  FOUND  “  JZ/i*.  BIRD"  IN 
A  R  rilUR  B  ONNICA  S  TL  E. 

AS  an  illustration  of  how  the  characters  in  famous  books  are 
originated,  a  gentleman  wlio  is  acquainted  with  the  facts 
tells  the  following  concerning  one  of  .1.  (t.  Holland’s  well  known 
cliaracters  in  the  book  alK)ve  named : 

“Some  time  about  the  year  1870,  the  Congregational  church  at 
Adrian,  Mich.,  had  for  its  pastor  the  Rev.  Mr.  Powell,  then  a 
bachelor  and  very  fond  of  flowers  and  birds  and  children.  As  one 
means  of  making  the  accjuaintance  of  the  young  people  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  his  church,  he  held  at  his  bachelor  (juarters  evening  recep¬ 
tions  for  the  boys  over  eight  years  of  age,  in  which  the  social, 
intellectual  and  spiritual  needs  of  a  boy  were  all  remembered. 
They  were  very  free  and  informal,  and  the  boys  were  encouraged 
to  the  greatest  familiarity  with  their  pastor,  he  making  himself  a 
boy  with  them,  and  thus  gaining  an  influence  which  was  marvel¬ 
ous  over,  not  only  the  children  of  his  members,  but  rough  and 
uncared  for  boys  of  the  street. 

About  this  time  d.  (J.  Holland  came  to  the  place  to  lecture,  and 
Mr.  Powell  invited  him  to  be  present  at  one  of  these  boys’  meet¬ 
ings.  The  author  consented  on  the  condition  that  he  should  not 
be  asked  to  make  an  address  or  be  put  on  exhibition  in  any  way. 
Quite  to  his  surprise,  instead  of  being  called  upon  to  entertain,  Mr. 
Holland  was  himself  highly  entertained  and  delighted  with  the 
spirit  of  helpful  and  unrestrained  intercouse  that  existed.  He 
saw  boys  whom  he  knew  to  be  rude  and  untaught,  drawn  into 
hel}>ful  and  inspiring  relations  with  this  man,  and  those  who  would 
have  shrunk  from  anything  religious  in  its  nature,  as  boys  natur¬ 
ally  do,  were  led  to  listen  reverently  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
and  to  join  in  simple  })rayers.  It  all  so  impressed  him  that  he  said 
before  leaving:  “  I  am  writing  a  new  book,  and  I  shall  draw  one 
of  the  characters  from  what  I  have  seen  here  to-night.” 

In  a  few  months  Arthur  Bonnicastle  appeared  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  relates  the  incident  at  once  recognized  in  Mr.  Bird,  of 
the  Bird’s  Nest  of  the  story,  Mr.  Powell,  and  his  close  and  helpful 
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relations  with  the  hoys  of  Adrian,  d'lie  idea  of  the  IJird's  Nest, 
too,  it  is  likely  was  taken  from  Mr.  Powell's  ^rarden,  where  he 
deliolited  to  lure  and  keep  the;  feathered  songsters,  with  whom  he 
iK'eame  almost  as  intimate  as  with  the  hoys. 


TIIK  IXTRODL’CTION  OF  FRINTIXO  1X70  F.\G- 
l.  AXD  RV  W  IL/XAM  CAX7'OX. 

lU  TII  H.  WllITTK.MOin;,  noKC'IIKSTKIC. 

1. 

“’ri>s  to  ttie  pen  aiitl  press  we  mortals  owe 
All  we  Itelieve  and  almost  all  we  know." 

^  I '^11 1C  term  IJenaissanee  means  seeond  hirth,  hut  l>y  a  more 
-L  definite  applieation  it  is  used  to  desi<riiate  the  period  of 
time  from  the  twelfth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  eeiitury.  In 
its  widest  sense  it  emhraees  all  the  threat  j»ro<rressi ve  movements 
followinir  tlie  dark  a<res,  he^inninir  with  tlie  general  (luickenin^ 
of  mental  activity  and  ineludin<r  tlu;  discoveries  of  ('opernicus 
Sind  (talileo,  the  explor.itions  and  discoveries  of  ('olumhus,  the 
invention  of  [dinting  sind  the  sul)se(|uent  rsijsid  s^sresid  of  knowl- 
ed<(e.  In  the  narrower  sense  it  is  sipplied  oidy  to  the  revivsil  of 
literature  sind  sirt. 

As  SI  i-esult  of  the  new  spirit  of  the  times  sind  the  revivsil  of  the 
clsissics  came  the  necessity  for  mesins  of  more  com])lete  inter- 
chsin^e  of  thou<rht.  d'o  supply  this  need  in  the  liftiicnth  century, 
the  sirt  of  priutinj^  wsis  iiiventtMl. 

Previous  to  this  for  centuries,  the  sirt  of  writing,  ^resit  in  itself, 
had  been  the  mesins  whereby  thouj^ht  hsid  been  trsinsmitt(;d,  and 
in  ditl'erent  hinds,  sit  diiTerent  times,  vsirioiis  m.iterisils  weie  used 
for  this  purpose.  'Fhe  sincients  inscribed  written  chsirsicters  on 
lesives,  the  h.irk  of  trees  and  stones,  later  the  style  sind  wsix  tab¬ 
lets,  the  brush  and  psipyrus  were  used,  sind  hiter  still  the  (piill  siml 
psinduuent. 

When  monsichism  wsis  rejjfularly  estsihlished  in  the  sixth  cen¬ 
tury,  the  monks  turned  their  sittention  to  procurinj^  sind  copyinj^ 
manuscripts,  and,  from  this  time  on  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
centur}',  all  Insoks  were  in  the  form  of  msinuscripts,  [uepsired  sind 
written  with  j^resit  labor.  Much  of  this  work  wsis  done  by  the 
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monks  ;  mucli  also,  by  }»rofessioiial  copyists.  At  the  time  print¬ 
ing  was  introduced  into  I’aris,  it  is  said  that  al)out  six  thousand 
persons  were  employed  in  copying  and  illuminating  manuscripts, 
riiese  hooks  were  often  very  beautiful:  written  with  great  care, 
on  parchment,  with  brilliant  illuminations.  C’onsidering  the  time 
and  cost  of  making  such  hooks,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  tliey  were 
so  rare  as  to  make  tliem  almost  invaluable,  and  tliat  with  increas¬ 
ing  mental  activity  came  the  demand  for  some  means  whereby 
biioks  could  he  produced  with  less  time  and  ex[)euse. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  churcli  alone  con¬ 
tinued  the  writing  of  manuscripts,  hut  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  came  the  raj)id  (piickening  of  tlie  desire  for 
knowledge  and  tlie  founding  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  the 
impei'ative  demand  for  school  hooks. 

At  about  tins  time  in  (lermany,  playing-cards  were  painted,  hut 
towards  the  end  of  the  century,  a  method  of  printing  them  from 
blocks  was  invented.  This  may  he  considered  as  the  first  step 
towards  the  art  of  printing.  Soon  after,  rude  pictures  of  saints 
were  produced  in  the  same  way,  or  from  soft  metal.  This  was 
the  second  step  in  tlie  course  towards  the  great  end.  The  third 
step  was  reached  when  block  hooks  came  to  he  made.  These  con¬ 
sisted  principally  of  wood  cuts  the  size  of  a  pivgc,  representing 
scriptural  subjects,  with  the  addition  later  of  explanatory  sen¬ 
tences.  d'he  most  celebrated  of  the  hooks  without  text  is  the 
llihlia  Pauperum.  One  great  ditliculty  encountered  was  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  ink  of  sullicient  consistency.  This  obstacle  was  overcome 
by  the  combination  of  boiling  oil  and  ground  carbon.  The  print¬ 
ing  of  block  hooks  necessitated  the  cutting  of  wooden  types.  As 
this  was  a  laborious  process,  naturally,  an  attempt  followed  to  use 
the  letters  separately,  by  cutting  away  from  the  block.  With 
wood,  this  was  never  successfully  accomplished,  hut  the  princi})le 
was  develo[)ed  and  carried  out  later  when  movable  metal  types 
came  to  he  used,  and  typography,  or  the  art  of  combining  separate 
letters  and  taking  im[>ressions  from  them,  was  invented. 

This  invention  was  not  a  sudden  discovery,  hut  the  product  of 
many  ex[)eriments  and  gradual  progress,  and  John  (lutenberg  of 
Mayence,  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  father  of  print¬ 
ing,  though  whether  the  idea  of  movable  metal  types  was  original 
with  him,  or  he  took  the  idea  from  early  Dutch  printers,  is  a  dis¬ 
puted  question. 
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It  has  been  claimed  that  movable  wooden  types  were  first 
invented  and  used  by  Laurens  (’oster,  at  Haarlem,  and  that  the 
art  was  stolen  from  him  by  a  workman,  who  afterwards  became  a 
partner  with  Gutenberg.  But  it  has  been  proved  that  movable 
wooden  types  were  never  used,  and  that  the  claims  of  ('oster  will 
not  stand  investigation.  William  Blades  says :  “  There  is  no 
known  instance  of  separate  wooden  types  having  been  used  by 
any  early  printers,  but  in  certain  editions  of  the  ‘  Speculum  ’  we 
distinctly  find  metal  movable  types,  with  the  wood  cuts  printed 
in  one  colored  ink  and  the  text  in  another.  The  types  bear  plain 
evidence  that  they  were  cast,  but  in  an  extremely  rude  way, 
showing  a  much  more  imperfect  method  of  casting  than  ap})ears 
in  the  (xerinan  Indulgense  of  14.’)4  (which  is  the  earliest  known 
date  of  any  [)rinted  piece),  or  the  first  books  of  the  Mayence 
printers.  There  are  also  numerous  fragments  of  the  Donatus,  of 
the  Doctrinale,  and  of  ('atho,  in  various  editions  and  in  cast  types. 
The  language  of  some,  as  well  as  the  shape  of  the  letters  in  all, 
show  that  these  were  without  doubt  produced  in  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  although  they  are  all,  as  was  natural  for  such  unimportant 
books,  without  any  printer’s  name,  and  without  the  year  of  pro¬ 
duction,  thus  rendering  it  difficult  to  assign  to  them  an  unim¬ 
peachable  date.  After  much  study,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Holland  wjis  not  only  the  birtlqdaee  of  these  Donatuses,  etc.,  hut 
that  they  gave  the  starting  idea  to  the  Mayence  school  of  [)rinters.” 

d'he  Chronicler  who  wrote  in  141)1*,  states  that  he  learned  from 
ITric  Zell,  a  printer,  that  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered  at 
Mentz,  in  Germany,  by  .lohn  Gutenberg,  who,  however,  had 
obtained  his  idea  from  Dutch  Donatuses.  (iiitenberg  had  entered 
into  partnership  with  three  others,  but  one  <lying,  and  trouble 
occurring,  a  lawsuit  ensued,  resulting  in  the  dissolution  of  the 
partnership.  In  1450  he  entered  into  partnership  with  John 
F'ust,  but  this  connection  proved  unfortunate,  and  in  1455,  by  a 
lawsuit.  Fust  compelled  Gutenberg  to  reliiupiish  his  printing 
apparatus,  with  which  Fust,  aided  by  bis  son-in-law,  Schoeffer, 
started  a  printing  office.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  use  of 
punches  and  matrices  for  cjisting  metal  types  originated  with 
Schoeffer.  Gutenberg  obtained  new  presses  and  type,  but  he  was 
still  unfortunate,  and  in  1402  the  city  of  Mentz  was  sacked  and 
nearly  all  trade  destroyed.  Gutenberg  was  taken  into  the  service 
of  Adolphus  IL,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1405. 
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Morley says,  ill  “English  Writers,”  Vol.  VI.,  “Fust  and  Schoeffer 
attached  tlieir  names  to  their  books.  (TUtenberg  never  used  his 
type  for  the  perpetuation  of  his  own  name,  or  even  the  most  indi¬ 
rect  glorification  of  himself.” 

The  invention  of  printing,  like  some  other  great  blessings,  was 
considered  at  first  to  be  the  work  of  the  evil  spirit.  In  “  English 
Writers  ”  we  find  this  paragraph  :  —  “  Hut  there  is  a  colophon  to 
his  C'atholicon,  saying  that  it  was  printed  and  finished  at  Mayence 
in  14f)0,  not  by  means  of  pencil  or  stencil  plate,  but  by  the 
admirable  [irojiortions,  harmony  and  connection  of  the  punches 
and  matrices,  and  that  this  was  due  to  the  ‘  assistance  of  the  most 
High,  at  whose  will  the  tongues  of  children  become  elocjuent  and 
who  often  reveals  to  bahes  what  He  hides  from  the  wise.’  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  inv^entor  of  the  art  was  one  who 
required  no  praise  for  himself,  but  gave  to  (iod  his  glory.” 

Fust  and  Schoeffer  continued  printing  until  the  sack  of  Mentz, 
and  indeed,  for  a  number  of  years  after,  but  at  that  time  their 
trade  suffered  greatly,  and  their  workmen  dispersed,  and  in  this 
way  the  art  of  piinting  was  scattered  over  Europe. 

The  first  book  printed  at  Rome  was  C'icero’s  letters,  in  14f>5. 
The  first  book  jninted  at  Venice  was  also  (’icero’s  letters,  printed 
in  14011,  by  Jean  de  Spiro.  Nicholas  Jansen  and  (’hristopher  Val- 
darfer  were  also  early  famous  printers  of  this  city.  Printing  was 
introduced  into  Nuremburg  in  1409,  by  Henri  Keffer  and 
Jean  Sensenschmidt.  Keffer  was  one  of  the  original  Mentz 
printers.  The  most  celebrated  printer  of  this  city  was  Anthony 
Cohurger,  who  also  had  branch  presses  at  Lyons  and  Basle.  He 
was  one  of  the  greatest  of  fifteenth  century  printers.  A  press  in 
Paris  was  printing  in  1470,  under  three  (Jermans.  The  first  book 
printed  at  Naples  was  in  1471,  and  the  first  in  Hungary  in  1473  ; 
1474  is  the  date  of  the  first  printed  hook  in  Switzerland.  It  was 
printed  at  Basle.  In  1470  printing  was  introduced  into  Bohemia. 
In  14H3,  John  Snell,  a  (lerman,  introduced  the  art  into  Sweden. 
Printing  was  introduced  into  Portugal  in  1489,  the  printers  prob¬ 
ably  being  Jews. 

In  1493,  a  grammatical  treatise  was  published  in  Denmark,  and 
in  loOO,  a  treatise  against  the  Waldenses  was  printed  in  Moravia. 
In  1500,  a  Russian  attem[)ted  to  establish  a  printing  oflice  at  Mos¬ 
cow,  but  was  prevented  by  a  mob.  In  the  Netherlands,  presses 
were  established  in  all  the  principal  cities.  In  Alost,  Utrecht  and 
Lourain  in  1473.  John  Veldener  printed  at  Lourain,  and  as  his 
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types  resemble  Caxton’s  somewhat,  some  have  thought  that  his 
were  the  types  first  used  on  English  soil.  In  Brussels,  printing 
was  introduced  in  1470  ;  in  Antwerp,  in  1482  ;  Leyden  and  (ihent, 
in  1483.  In  Haarlem,  the  earliest  printed  work  hears  the  date, 
1483,  although  it  is  probable  that  printing  was  practised  there 
much  earlier.  About  1473,  (’olard  Mansion  started  a  [)rinting 
press  in  Bruges,  and  here  it  was  that  William  (’axton  lived  for 
thirty  years  and  printed  his  first  work. 

Thus  far  on  the  invention  and  spread  of  printing.  And  now 
alx)ut  the  father  of  English  printing.  He  says  of  himself,  “  I  was 
horn  and  learned  myn  englissh  in  Kente  in  the  weald  where  I 
doubt  not  is  spoken  as  hrode  and  rude  englissh  as  is  in  any  place 
of  englond.”  The  Weald  was  the  name  given  to  large  tracts  of 
forest  lands  in  Kent.  This  was  the  seat  of  the  original  Flemish 
cloth  manufacturers,  introduced  into  Enghuid  by  Ivlward  III. 
Nothing  is  known  of  Caxton’s  family.  It  is  believed  that  he  was 
descended  from  the  Canstons  of  the  manor  of  Canston,  near  I  lad- 
low,  in  the  Weald  of  Kent.  The  year  1412  was  formerly  given  as 
the  date  of  Caxton’s  birth,  but  modern  biographers  give  it  as 
1421-’22.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  because  Caxton  wrote  in 
1471  that  he  was  growing  old  and  weak,  biographers  have  sup¬ 
posed  him  to  have  been  about  sixty  years  old. 

In  the  earliest  volume  of  the  “  Warden’s  Accounts  ”  in  the 
Archives  of  the  .Mercers’  C’ompany,  we  find  that  in  1438,  William 
Caxton  was  api)renticed  to  Robert  Large,  Mercer  of  London.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  the  civic  majority  was  not  attained  until  the 
twenty-fourth  year.  The  longest  term  of  apprenticeship  was  four¬ 
teen  years,  and  the  shortest,  seven.  Supposing  Caxton’s  term  of 
apprenticeship  to  have  been  but  seven  years,  he  must  have  been 
about  seventeen  wdien  apprenticed,  and  that  would  bring  the  date 
of  his  birth  about  1421.  Before  his  seventeenth  year  he  had 
received  the  unusual  advantage  for  a  lad  of  the  fifteenth  century 
of  an  education,  the  extent  of  which  is  not  known. 

The  duties  of  an  apprentice  were  “  to  serve  his  master  well  and 
truly,  to  keep  all  his  secrets,  to  use  no  trallic  on  his  own  account 
and  to  obey  all  lawdiil  commands.”  The  master  fed  and  clothed 
his  apprentice  and  taught  him  his  trade.  Robert  Large,  the 
Mercer,  to  whom  Caxton  was  apprenticed,  was  very  wealthy,  and 
in  1430  became  sheriff,  and  in  1439,  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  He 
died  in  1441,  bequeathing  various  sums  to  his  apprentices,  who 
were  not,  however,  released  by  his  death,  as  it  was  the  custom  for 
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the  executors  to  ap[)oint  a  new  master  if  the  deceased  had  not 
done  so  in  his  will,  or  otherwise  provided  for  his  ap[)rentices. 

It  is  not  known  whether  Caxton  was  placed  under  a  new  mas¬ 
ter  who  sent  him  to  the  Low  C'ountries  ;  or,  if  he  left  England  of 
his  own  will,  but  it  is  certain  that  in  1441,  the  year  in  which 
Large  died,  C'axton  had  left  England  and  was  living  in  some  city 
of  the  Low  C\)untries ;  })rol)ably  Bruges,  one  of  the  principal  com¬ 
mercial  cities  of  Europe  and  the  centre  of  English  trade  abroad. 
Here  C’axton  established  himself  in  business  after  the  expiration 
of  his  term  as  apprentice. 

At  this  time  all  trade  in  foreign  countries  was  carried  on  by 
Trading  CJuilds,  which  were  founded  as  a  protection  for  merchants 
who  would  otherwise  be  iii  constant  danger  of  unfair  treatment 
from  the  inhabitants.  In  the  Low  C’ountries  the  various  guilds 
combined  to  form  the  Association  of  Marchant  Adventurers,  or 
the  English  Nation,  as  it  was  called  by  Bhillip  the  (Jood.  This 
association  or  company  was  established  by  the  Mercers  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  eentury,  and  although  various  guilds  were  represented,  the 
Mercers  formed  by  far  the  greater  part.  The  governor  of  the 
association  had  most  complete  control  over  all  English  and  Scotch 
traders,  and  to  this  position  C’axton  was  chosen  sometime  between 
June  -4,  14<>2,  and  June  ‘24,  14(58.  It  was  his  <luty  to  oversee  all 
unpacking  of  goods,  to  appoint  packers,  to  settle  all  disputes  and 
to  pass  sentence  in  a  court  consisting  of  himself  and  twelve  jus¬ 
tices  who  acted  as  advisers. 

The  treaty  between  England  and  Flanders  expired  in  1405,  and 
as  the  success  of  trade  depended  upon  the  good  feeling  between 
the  two  countries,  the  king  ap[)ointed  Sir  Richard  Whitehall  and 
William  C’axton  to  investigate  the  state  of  affairs  and  to  renew 
the  treaty  if  possible.  They  were  not  successful,  and  almost 
immediately  the  Duke  forbade  the  importation  of  English  wares. 
The  English,  in  turn,  prohibited  the  sale  of  Flemisli  goods  in 
England.  In  spite  of  all  this  the  trade  was  carried  on  in  secret. 
In  1407,  Philip  died  and  was  succeeded  by  C'harles  the  Hold,  who 
was  married  at  Bruges,  in  June,  1408,  to  Margaret,  sister  of 
Edward  IV.  of  England.  In  September  of  the  same  year,  three 
ambassadors,  of  whom  Caxton  was  one,  successfully  arranged  for 
a  treaty,  which  went  into  effect  in  October,  1408. 

As  governor,  Caxton’s  time  must  have  been  fully  occupied,  yet 
he  lived  in  the  city  containing  the  famous  library  of  Philip  the 
Good,  where  the  art  of  book-making  was  extensive,  and  he  must 
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have  had  access  to  a  large  number  of  books  through  the  mediuuj 
of  various  private  libraries.  At  all  events,  he  found  time  to  pur¬ 
sue  his  literary  labors,  for  in  1408  he  began  to  translate  “  Le 
Hecueil  des  Ilistoires  de  Troyes.”  The  work  did  not  progress 
very  rapidly,  however,  and  he  laid  it  aside  after  writing  about 
forty  i)ages. 

In  May,  1400,  we  find  the  last  official  record  in  which  his  name 
appears.  In  March,  1471,  he  was  in  tlie  service  of  the  Duchess 
of  Burgundy.  It  is  not  known  whether  his  resignation  of  the 
governorship  came  immediately  after  May,  140)0,  or  nearer  March, 
1471  ;  nor  is  the  cause  of  the  change  or  the  exact  service  he  ren¬ 
dered  the  Duchess  known.  Possibly  it  was  due  to  considerations 
of  health,  or  perhaps  he  wished  to  marry.  In  the  latter  case  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  remain  governor,  as  all 
merchant  adventurers  were  bound  to  celibacy.  As  regards  the 
nature  of  the  services  he  rendered  the  Duchess,  we  find  in  1471 
that  he  was  continuing  his  translation  of  “  Le  Recueil  ”  in 
accordance  with  the  command  of  his  mistress,  and  with  such  good 
speed  that  he  finished  and  presented  it  to  her  at  Cologne  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1471.  This  work,  which  was  a  translation  of  one  of  the 
favorite  romances  of  the  time,  soon  l)ecame  so  popular  at  the 
court,  that  Caxton  was  not  able  to  supply  the  demand,  and  so  he 
turned  for  help  to  the  art  of  printing,  (’olard  Mansion,  from 
whom  Caxton  learned  the  art,  was  a  citizen  of  Bruges,  and  the 
first  printer  of  that  city.  He  established  a  press  probably  in  1473, 
although  his  earliest  known  book  bears  the  date,  1475.  It  was 
from  this  press  that  the  first  book  printed  in  English,  and  also  the 
first  in  French,  was  issued. 
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Hon.  ANDREW  S.  DRAPER,  State  Superintendent  of 
Instruction  for  New  York,  contributes  to  the  New  York 
Educational  Review  for  April,  1892,  an  elaborate  article  entitled 
“  Public  School  Pioneering  in  New  York  and  Massachusetts.” 
The  article  was  suggested  by  an  address  on  “  Com[)ulsory  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Massachusetts,”  by  Mr.  George  II.  Martin;  delivered  a 
year  ago,  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Draper’s  contention  is  that 
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“  America  is  indebted  to  the  Dutch,  rather  than  to  the  English, 
for  the  essential  principles  of  the  great  free  school  system  of  the 
country,  and  that,  in  the  several  most  important  steps  which  have 
marked  the  establishment  and  the  development  of  that  system, 
New  York  and  not  Massachusetts,  has  led  the  way.”  Mr.  Martin 
can  be  safely  left  to  any  defence  of  Massachusetts  school-keeping. 
My  purpose  here  is  to  refer  to  this  able  essay  as  a  pronounced 
illustration  of  a  method  of  presenting  a  historical  thesis  which 
leaves  out  history  and  brings  to  the  front  the  method  of  the  advo¬ 
cate. 

'File  brilliant  Mrs.  Caroline  Kirkland  of  New  York,  once  char¬ 
acterized  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  that  city  as, —  “  A  man  of 
magnificent  mental  deficiencies.”  With  no  disposition  to  analyze 
the  mental  structure  or  review  the  distinguished  educational 
services  of  Superintendent  Draper,  the  pam[)hlet  in  question 
seems  to  me  far  more  remarkable  for  its  omissions  than  its  asser¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  so  oblivious  to  the  few  historical  facts  on  which 
the  early  and  even  the  present  status  of  the  American  common 
school  Iiinges  is  Superintendent  Draper,  that  his  elaborate  and 
forcible  presentation  has  no  positive  historic  or  critical  value  ;  but 
is  simply  a  skillful  plea,  whose  animus  alone  stamj)s  it  as  an 
unim[)ortant  contribution  to  the  question  in  hand. 

Tlie  first  notable  “  deficiency  ”  is  the  absolute  ignoring  of  the 
political  history  of  England  and  the  educational  history  of  Scot¬ 
land  in  tlie  assertion  that  “  America  is  indebted  to  the  Dutch 
rather  than  the  English  for  the  essential  principle  of  the  American 
free  school.”  Here  the  term  “free  school  ”  is  adroitly  substituted 
for  American  common  school.  Superintendent  Draper  endorses  the 
suggestion  of  Rev.  Dr.  (iiiffis  ;  —  that  England  is  mainly  indebted 
to  the  advent  of  a  few'  thousand  Dutch  immigrants  in  its  north¬ 
eastern  counties  for  the  great  movement  on  the  lines  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  that  overthrew  the  Stuarts  and  with  occasional 
back-sets,  has  produced  the  England  of  to-day.  (iuizot  wrote  a 
generation  ago  that  England  was  the  only  Euro[)ean  nation  which 
had  a  constitutional  history  to  write.  The  Dutch  Republic  no 
longer  exists  and  Holland  is  to-day  essentially  a  [)art  of  the  conti¬ 
nental  monarchical  system.  It  certainly  required  something  more 
than  a  few  ship-loads  of  Dutchmen  three  centuries  ago  to  account 
for  England  and  her  mighty  children ; — to-day  the  world’s  main  re¬ 
liance  for  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  Scottish  people,  at  the 
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period  of  the  Puritan  departure  for  Holland,  were  already  at  work 
on  the  educational  lines  that  converge  to  the  American  common 
school.  The  New  England  emigration  included  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  of  Englishmen.  Mr.  George  Sumner,  after  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  on  the  ground,  disposes  of  the  theory  that  the  Pil¬ 
grims  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  in  their  eleven  years  residence  in 
Leyden,  were  in  any  essential  wa\"  influenced  by  their  environ¬ 
ment.  With  the  allowance  that  must  he  made,  in  all  estimates 
of  nationality,  for  mutual  dependence,  the  present  American  com¬ 
mon  school  is  as  truly  an  evolution  from  the  progressive  British 
idea  as  our  republican  form  of  government.  This  absolute  ignor¬ 
ing  of  English  and  Scottish  inlluence  alone  removes  this  paper 
from  the  category  of  genuine  historical  investigation. 

The  second  “magnificent  deficiency”  of  this  essay  is  a  com¬ 
plete  ignoring  of  the  type  of  civilization  established  by  the  Dutch 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Mohawk.  It  was  the  most 
intensely  aristocratic,  even  feudal,  in  its  relations  to  the  masses, 
ever  established  on  American  .soil.  No  Virginian  planter  ever 
possessed  the  power  over  his  slaves,  held  by  the  Dutch  “  Pa- 
troon  ”  before  the  English  occupation.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  provisions  of  the  superior  class  for  the  free  schooling  of 
their  own  families  anything  resembling  the  American  common 
school  would  have  been  as  impossible  on  one  of  those  great  estates 
as  a  graded  school  .system  on  an  old-time  South  Carolina  plantation. 
Superintendent  Draper  follows  Doctor  Griffis  in  charging  upon 
the  English  settlers  the  j)utting  out  of  the  great  light  which,  like 
“  Liberty  enlightening  the  World,”  flared  up  during  the  early 
years  of  New  Amsterdam.  Neither  of  them  explain  the  process 
by  which  the  masses  of  the  Dutch  tenantry  in  Eastern  New  York, 
as  late  as  fifty  years  ago,  were  among  the  most  illiterate  white 
people  of  the  North;  adhering  to  the  Dutch  language  in  their 
churches  and  more  thoroughly  sunk  in  political  corruption  than 
even  Tammany  to-day.  The  superior  class  of  Dutch  descent,  were 
in  full  accord  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  social  resistance  to  the 
common  school  which  kept  Eastern  New  York  half  a  century 
behind  New  England  in  its  development.  In  IHofi  the  capital 
city,  Albany,  with  its  distinguished  group  of  famous  men  was  sat¬ 
isfied  with  a  public  school  system  inferior  to  a  Massachusetts  town 
of  two  thousand  people ;  w'as  dependent  on  Dr.  Eben  Stearns  and 
a  brilliant  corps  of  New  England  teachers  for  its  only  superior 
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school  for  girls  ;  and,  later,  called  Master  Bradley,  from  Berkshire 
county,  to  establish  its  famous  free  high  school,  d'he  one  state 
normal  school,  there  located,  was  under  such  local  ecclesiastical 
influence  that  its  ablest  teacher,  afterwards  [)resident  of  a  state 
univeisity,  and  to-day  a  scientist  of  national  reputation,  was 
forced  out  of  his  position  for  the  crime  of  attending  a  so-called 
unevangelical  church,  tlnl}’  within  ten  years  has  the  common 
school  system  of  Brooklyn,  N.  V.,  emerged  from  its  subordination 
to  the  jtrivate  and  })arochial  school  idea.  The  “  Public  School 
Society”  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  formed  to  offer  to  its  poorer 
class  of  children  the  only  opportunity  of  inexpensive  schooling. 
The  only  explanation  of  the  New  York  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk 
valleys  is  that,  for  two  hundred  years  and  more,  it  was  an  intensely 
aristocratic  region  ;  the  superior  families  of  Dutch  descent  hold¬ 
ing  their  own  ;  but  the  masses  of  their  countrymen  never  having 
enjoyed  even  the  too  mejigre  opportunities  of  the  New  England 
j)eople.  This  romance  of  the  putting  out  of  the  great  Dutch 
light  by  “perfidious  Albion”  is  very  well  as  a  brilliant  period  in 
Mr.  ('hauncey  Depew’s  annual  speech  at  the  Knickerbocker  club, 
—  only,  it  isn't  history. 

Even  more  astounding  is  the  singular  ignoring  by  Superin¬ 
tendent  Draper  of  the  New  England  influence  in  New  York.  At 
the  close  of  the  Revolution,  for  half  a  century.  New  York,  west 
of  Utica  and  north  of  Saratoga,  was  tilled  by  the  best  young 
Yankee  blood.  Indeed,  until  the  later  influx  of  the  new  European 
emigration,  in  all  characteristic  ways  it  was  dominated  by  New 
England  influence.  Young  Seward  left  the  valley  of  the  Hudson 
to  find  the  constituency  in  Western  New  York  from  which  he 
organized  the  grand  army  which,  for  the  last  forty  years,  in  poli¬ 
tics,  religion  and  education,  has  been  the  defence  of  the  people 
against  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  eastern  valleys.  A  score 
of  names  could  be  mentioned  who,  following  the  great  lead  of 
Horace  Mann,  planted  the  common  school  so  thoroughly  in  this 
new  soil  that,  out  of  it,  came  the  splendid  uprising  of  the  past 
thirty  years  that  has  given  the  state  its  name  and  fame  in  common 
school  affairs.  Here  have  been  planted  the  six  splendid  state 
normal  schools,  whose  influence  has  been  so  powerful  through  the 
hew  west.  Here  was  the  fit  soil  for  the  firet  university  that 
fought  its  w\ay  out  of  the  thicket  of  New  York  sectarian  collegiate 
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opposition.  And  here,  to-day,  is  the  reliance  of  the  Empire  State 
for  its  deliverance  from  the  insolent  rule  of  “  Boss  ”  politics 
which  holds  high  carnival  at  Albany,  and  meets  out,  to  the  only 
New  York  superintendent  of  instruction  of  national  re]»utation  the 
state  has  known,  official  decapitation.  The  early  inauguration  of 
normal  instruction  and  state  supervision  paraded  in  this  essay, 
was  simply  the  conferring  on  the  New  York  secretary  of  state  the 
additional  labor  of  building  u[)  the  common  school  in  the  face  of 
the  cumbrous  administration  by  the  ancient  and  honorable  “  Board 
of  Regents  ”  and  that  subsidizing  of  country  academies  for  nor¬ 
mal  instruction  which  has  developed  the  most  bitter  hostility  to 
the  entire  system  of  state  normal  schools.  “  The  wonder  grows 
at  every  line  of  this  essay,  how  the  supreme  official  of  the  New 
York  common  school  system  should  be  so  near-sighted  to  the  New 
England  of  his  own  generation,  and  so  far-sighted  to  the  Dutch 
of  two  centuries  ago  in  his  estimates  of  the  forces  of  popular 
education  in  New  York. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  magnificent  historical 
deficiencies  of  this  presentation  is  the  adroit  method  by  which 
Superintendent  Draper  seeks  to  turn  the  fiank  of  Mr.  Martin’s 
position  concerning  superintendents  and  compulsory  education  in 
Massachusetts.  Fully  dominated  by  the  continental,  European 
idea  of  the  state  as  the  supreme  j)ower  in  education,  it  is  easy  for 
a  lawyer,  politician  and  administrator  so  accom[)lished  as  Super¬ 
intendent  Draper  to  fancy  he  sees  nothing  worthy  the  name  of 
supervision  or  compulsory  education  in  Massachusetts.  lie  seems 
never  to  have  heard  of  the  town  “school  committee  ”  which,  when 
properly  worked,  is  the  most  effective  and  j)ractical  system  of 
local  supervision  ;  of  the  power  of  unlimited  local  taxation  which 
h;is  built  up  a  school  attendance,  exj)enditure  of  money  and  gen¬ 
eral  interest  in  education  which  has  practically  abolished  illiteracy 
in  the  native  po[)ulation  and  given  to  the  children  of  two  or  three 
generations  of  Irishmen  such  opportunites  as  no  American  state 
has  been  able  to  rival ;  that  under  the  modest  title  of  “  secretary  ” 
has  given  to  the  state,  Mann,  Sears,  Boutwell,  White  and  Dick¬ 
inson  as  state  superintendents,  with  the  present  distinguished  city 
and  district  officials  of  that  name  ;  that  has  placed  in  the  schools 
of  the  state  more  than  a  third  of  normal  trained  teachers,  in  place 
of  one-fifteenth  in  New  York  ;  and  that  through  its  labor  laws 
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has  the  only  effective  system  of  conn)ulsory  education,  the  New 
England  system,  in  the  country.  While  Superintendent  I)raj)er 
is  calling  aloud  for  a  high  commission  to  devise  something  like 
the  Imperial  European  system  of  compulsory  education,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has,  virtually,  her  entire  school  population  receiving 
instruction.  In  fact,  the  continental  way  of  pushing  children  into 
school  with  a  bayonet  and  moving  the  whole  educational  machine 
by  a  crank  in  the  state  house  does  not  commend  itself  to  the 
American  people.  In  the  late  report  of  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education,  Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith,  in  a  few  pages,  has  stated 
the  English  idea  of  local  as  opposed  to  the  Roman  continental 
idea  of  Imperial  supervision  in  a  way  that  lights  up  the  “dark 
country”  Doctor  Draper  imagines  Massachusetts  to  l)e.  “The 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.”  The  answer  to  the  Draper 
theories  is  —  Massachusetts  and  her  educational  influence  in  the 
Republic. 

In  closing,  I  can  only  hint  at  the  style  of  special  pleading  by 
which  Superintendent  Draper  works  out  his  picture  of  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  of  the  flrst  one  hundred  and  flfty  yeai's  as  a  hide-bound, 
sectarian  aristocracy,  working  an  exclusive  system  of  schools  for 
its  own  perpetuation  while  the  people  were  starving  for  the 
bread  of  knowledge,  and  his  eijually  realistic  conception  of  the 
educational  Massachusetts  of  to-day.  The  absolute  incapacity  to 
look  below  the  surface  of  New  England  life  and  account  for  the 
prodigious  power  which  in  ’TO,  brought  the  New  England  people 
to  the  front  and  has  kept  tliem  there  in  every  great  movement  for 
the  civil,  leligious,  social,  literary  and  educational  advancement 
of  the  nation,  was  never  more  painfully  illustrated  than  in  this 
remarkable  essay.  Tlie  New  York  of  to-day  needs  no  such  dis¬ 
paragement  of  the  Massachusetts  of  the  past  and  present  as  this, 
to  vindicate  her  })roud  position  as  the  head  of  the  forty-four 
American  commonwealths.  The  Empire  state  is  not  represented 
in  this  by  her  able  superintendent  of  instruction.  It  was  fitting 
that  the  pamphlet  now  circulating  should  have  been  printed  in 
the  Educational  Review,  which  signalized  its  first  issue  by  elbowing 
off  New  England  education  to  the  tail  of  the  national  procession. 
Editor  Butler  and  Superintendent  Draper  must  try  again. 
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SCHOOL  SUPER  VISION. 

I-OUIS  .1.  BI.OCK,  PKINCIPAI.  OF  THK  ANOEKSEX  SCHOOI.,  CHICAGO. 

Like  all  things  in  this  world  that  we  admire  as  it  moves 
around  us,  the  supervision  of  schools  is  a  growth  and  an 
evolution.  The  otliee  of  a  leader,  whose  purpose  is  to  take  gen¬ 
eral  charge  of  the  system,  has  been  brought  into  being  by  the 
development  of  the  system.  The  manner  in  which  such  an  oHice 
will  do  its  best  work  will  also  distinctly  show  itself  in  the  due 
process  of  time  ;  the  limits  within  which  it  should  be  held,  the 
relations  which  it  bears  both  to  its  superiors  and  subordinates,  the 
truest  form  of  its  utility  and  activity,  are  gradually  unfolding 
realities,  which  we  shall  come  to  know  as  the  hours  pass  oii  in 
their  inevitable  and  increasing  procession.  In  the  smaller  com¬ 
munities  perhaps  it  is  well  not  to  be  too  ready  to  introduce  the 
complications  required  by  a  rapidly  advancing  pojmlation  ;  but 
everywhere  the  need  of  an  intelligent  and  consistent  supervision 
of  educational  efforts  is  felt,  and  the  application  of  tests  which 
shall  be  just  is  the  subject  of  eager  and  interested  discussion. 

Supervision  ought  to  be  a  benignant  and  healthful  activity,  its 
business  is  to  build  up  and  not  to  destroy.  It  should  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  that  sort  of  watchfulness  of  a  teacher’s  performance, 
which  seems  to  take  for  granted  that  the  latter's  moral  sense  still 
remains  in  a  latent  and  half-evolved  state,  and  reiiuires  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  more  energetic  process,  existing  in  the  soul  of  the 
sleepless  guardian.  There  is  a  supervision,  unworthy  of  the 
name,  which  does  unmitigated  harm  to  the  interests  supposed  to 
be  conserved  by  it ;  the  subordinates,  who  are  as  its  hands  and 
instruments,  are  deprived  by  it  of  all  force  and  life,  and  sink  at 
last  into  sheer  mechanical  obedience  to  directions  which  they  no 
longer  care  to  understand.  The  supervisor’s  first  duty  is  to  learn 
the  capabilities  of  his  assistants,  to  respect  their  strength  and 
ambition,  to  undertake  no  reckless  invasion  of  their  freedom,  to 
have  faith  in  the  goodness  of  men,  and  to  remember  that  high 
ideals,  earnest  intentions,  superb  industry,  noble  successes  are  not 
the  inalienable  appanages  of  the  class  of  instructors  to  which,  by 
the  grace  of  fortune,  he  happens  to  belong.  Supervision  is  not 
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altogether  the  geiieral’s  arhitrary  ilictation  of  what  is  needed  to  be 
done,  although  in  the  establishment  of  an  effective  exprit  de  corps 
the  element  of  obedience  to  simple  command  must  not  be  wanting. 
It  is  rather  what  the  term  etymologically  denotes,  an  oversight  of 
the  whole  held  of  operations  from  a  higher  point  of  view,  a  con- 
seiiuent  directing  of  forces  with  a  unanimity  not  attainable  by 
those  occupying  tlie  lesser  horizons  and  the  more  limited  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Tlie  su[)ervisor  holds  in  his  gras})  the  many  de})artments  ; 
he  should  he  able  to  conjoin  the  many  efforts  and  bring  to  })as8 
results  to  which  all  have  contributed,  but  whose  entireness  is  his 
es})ecial  })rivilege,  and  whose  harmonious  achievement  is  his 
reward,  (ienuine  su})ervision  must  not  omit  from  the  vision,  the 
super,  which  is  the  enjoying  of  a  higher  })lane  in  the  educational 
})rohlem,  and  the  resultitig  right  to  give  coherency  and  unity  to 
})articularized  activities. 

The  occu})ancy  of  this  higher  })lane  imj)lies  a  good  many  things, 
'riie  meaning  and  the  work  of  education  ought  to  be  seen  from  it 
in  larger  and  more  em})hatic  measure.  It  may  seem  a  barren 
truism  to  say  that  the  su})ervi.sor  should  have  a  knowledge  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  all  its  elements  and  movements,  and  yet  the  statement 
is  to  be  made.  'I'liis  knowledge  can  be  neither  too  broad  nor  too 
profound.  The  leader  should  be  able  to  rise  into  the  highest  idea 
of  his  labors,  and  draw  his  ins})iration  from  the  clearest  fountains. 
One  result  of  the  extraordinary  successes  of  the  restless  and  ambi¬ 
tious  life  that  we  see  around  us  everywhere  is  to  undervalue  the 
toil  of  the  student,  and  elevate  in  })lace  of  it  the  sort  of  hetero¬ 
geneous  information  which  comes  of  hea})ing  together  the  conclu¬ 
sions  of  a  daily  ex})erience.  In  the  })ressure  of  the  multiform 
duties  claiming  our  immediate  attention,  we  have  to  devote  a 
somewhat  scant  leisure  to  })ursuits  that  are  intrinsically  higher. 
We  are  inclined  to  relegate  intense  studiousness  to  idealists 
(so-called),  whose  function  in  this  work-a-day  world  seems  mainly 
to  be  to  write  books  which  nobody  has  the  time  to  read.  A  su})er- 
vision,  however,  which  is  systematic  must  have  well-grounded 
princi})les,  which  are  not  to  be  shifted  at  the  bidding  of  every 
vagary  that  shoots  from  nobody  knows  where  into  the  educa¬ 
tional  s})here.  It  ought  to  be  based  on  something  firmer  than  a 
series  of  maxims  culled  fiom  an  ex})erience  of  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  should  be  something  more  than  a  sentimental  adhesion 
to  a  few  favorite  opinions  to  the  exclusion  of  much  else  that  is. 
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to  say  the  least,  of  equal  value.  Well-grounded  information,  a 
system  evolved  from  the  study  of  many  systems,  unilication  of  the 
thought  of  the  past,  belong  to  it  as  a  secure  and  sullieient  founda¬ 
tion.  There  supervenes  the  influx  of  tlie  new  tlieories  and  the 
new  purposes ;  the  vociferous  siq)porter  of  a  scheme  which  he 
affirms  to  be  the  only  and  the  all-dominating  leaps  into  the  arena 
and  many  are  at  once  willing  to  throw  away  the  old  and  the  tried 
and  adopt  the  novel  and  the  startling  ;  valuable  time  is  given  to 
the  working  out  of  experiments  su[)eriicially  brilliant,  and  far 
from  permanently  useful ;  the  genuine  ends  of  the  school  are  for¬ 
gotten,  and  a  temporary  vogue  given  to  what  afterwards  proves 
to  be  effective  only  in  a  limited  degree.  An  accpiaintance  with 
the  history  of  education  often  shows  us  how  these  very  supposi¬ 
titious  novelties  have  been  fully  tried,  their  exact  value  discov¬ 
ered,  and  their  place  in  education  established.  A  theory,  built  up 
by  the  study  of  what  has  been,  or  having  even  a  deeper  and  more 
speculative  character,  no  mere  meclianical  combination  of  dead 
men’s  views,  but  a  reproduction  of  the  educational  life  that  has 
so  variously  embodied  itself,  will  know  what  to  do  with  the  fresh 
claimants  upon  its  attention,  and  will  understand  to  what  extent 
it  has  before  it  only  a  recrudescence  of  what  has  had  its  day  and 
departed,  or  in  what  measure  it  is  obliged  to  reconstitute  its  ideal 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  advancing  getieration.  We  shall  not 
yield  anything  which  has  been  found  valuable  and  won  its  place 
after  the  customary  struggle,  nor  shall  we  be  unready  to  admit 
those  additions  to  our  resources,  which  are  being  constantly  dis¬ 
covered,  and  which  are  the  reflection  of  the  progress  of  the  cen¬ 
tury  in  the  domain  of  the  school. 

Ideals,  however,  while  they  are  the  presuppositions  of  all 
systematic  procedure,  and  are,  therefore,  the  source  of  all  perma¬ 
nent  achievement,  behold  over  against  them  the  realm  of  the  real, 
which  they  are  to  mould  and  transform.  There  is  the  vast  realm 
on  which  they  are  to  exercise  their  transtiguring  might  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  special  material  is  indispensable, 
as  an  artist  must  have  knowledge  of  the  stvift’,  whether  color,  or 
stone,  or  words,  in  which  he  works.  The  man  who  is  best 
acquainted  with  the  instant  needs  of  the  school-room,  who  stands 
closest  to  its  questionings  and  trials,  often  trivial,  but  not,  there¬ 
fore,  the  less  perplexing,  who  has  trod  the  pathways,  many  and 
divergent,  through  these  very  questionings  and  trials,  has  a  good 


deal  ill  his  favor.  He  can  go  into  any  of  his  class-rooms,  take  the 
reins  from  the  teacher,  and  drive  the  chariot  around  the  columns 
more  evenly  and  rapidly  than  the  regular  urger  to  speed  and  vic¬ 
tory.  Competency  in  his  own  person  to  place  before  the  teacher 
a  representation  of  her  whole  business,  which  will  receive  her 
unqualified  ap[)roval,  nay,  admiration,  is  an  instrument  worth  pos¬ 
sessing.  Moreover,  there  is  the  outer  worhl  ;  authorities  above 
and  patrons  below.  Playing  fast  and  loose  witli  legitimate  direc¬ 
tions  will  not  be  found  a  wholesome  influence  under  which  the 
plant  of  obedience  will  generously  thrive  and  blossom.  Discrim¬ 
inations  based  upon  the  wishes  of  patrons  whose  friendship  is 
desirable  will  not  be  conducive  to  successful  achievement.  The 
wide  field  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  witli  the  real  conditions  of 
the  problem  recjuires  careful  husbandry,  in  order  that  the  seeds  of 
a  nobler  ideal  may  be  sown  tlierein,  in  order  that  the  best  and 
truest  may  come  to  appropriate  fruition. 

As  the  supervisor  holds  the  place  of  vantage,  which  brings  into 
one  view  all  the  departments,  he  has  a  function  distinctly  his  own, 
and  an  oversight  which  is  his  peculiar  privilege.  The  teacher 
sees  her  own  room  and  her  own  pupils;  she  is  anxious  for  their 
progress  according  to  her  best  light  and  knowledge  ;  she  has 
received  them  from  influences  which  are  not  precisely  hers,  and  is 
to  pass  them  on  into  those  which  are  different  again.  The  unifi¬ 
cation  of  all  these  interests  without  infringement  of  individual 
liberty  and  the  abatement  of  enthusiasm,  opens  avenues  in  the 
direction  where  the  genuine  distinction  of  su[)ervision  lies.  The 
school  as  a  wliole  is  the  province  winch  is  specially  given  him  to 
make  the  most  of,  and  his  s[)irit  will  be  felt  as  the  influence  which 
permeates  the  endeavors  of  all,  and  lends  to  them  the  strength 
which  makes  them  what  they  are.  The  note  of  dift’erentiation 
has  its  origin  and  cause  in  tliis  influence,  which  conjoins  the  many 
into  healthful  oneness.  Into  his  plan  of  o[)erations  all  that  the 
captain  knows  and  is  will  flow  as  into  a  fertilizing  fountain  whence 
spread  the  streams  over  the  adjacent  plains  ;  the  adjustment  of 
that  plan  to  environing  conditions  will  demand  practical  skill  and 
harmonizing  insight.  The  ambitious  must  not  be  repressed,  and 
yet  not  allowed  to  overleap  the  limits  imposed  by  the  situation, 
and  the  more  timid  encouraged  and  their  contribution  received 
perhaps  with  overpraise.  The  supervisor’s  task  is  to  bring 
together  all  these  elements,  to  make  them  conform  to  the  ends 
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desirable,  and  like  a  brain  in  a  human  lx)dy,  furnish  the  subtle  and 
wide-wandering  essence  which  converts  the  differenced  inenihers 
into  an  organic  whole,  [)ossessing  meaning  and  life  and  conscious¬ 
ness. 

There  are  many  means  to  the  attainment  of  these  objects.  In 
the  inspection  of  work  a  great  many  things  are  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  Above  all,  results,  adequate  and  solid,  must  make 
themselves  clearly  a[)parent.  'I'liere  can  be  no  evcuse  for  the 
waste  of  the  [)Upils'  time  and  energy.  The  fuller,  the  wider  these 
results,  the  better,  and  in  the  activity  arising  from  a  tcivcher’s 
interpretation  of  her  duties  and  the  principal’s  larger  expecta¬ 
tions,  a  growth  will  ensue  that  will  open  investigations  profitable 
to  both.  No  one  believes  that  the  schools  are  doing  all  that  they 
can,  and  more  time  is  spent  in  getting  work  done  in  certain  ways 
than  is  reciuired  for  completing  it  in  the  first  place  if  left  to  less 
artificial  methods.  No  teaching,  however  su[)erficially  brilliant 
and  captivating,  has  any  right  to  be,  if  on  the  tree  of  its  annual 
growth,  the  autumn  does  not  find  the  rich  and  perfumed  burden 
which  it  ought  to  bear. 

In  general  the  ex[)erienced  and  thoughtful  teacher  may  be  left 
to  devise  her  own  methods  and  appliances.  Yet  not  wholly ;  it 
may  be  true  that  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,  but  some  are  uinjues- 
tionably  better  to  travel  than  others,  and  the  knowledge  of  those 
who  have  finally  arrived  after  the  usual  tribulations  rerjuires  to  be 
taken  into  account,  and  tlie  most  direct  and  rapid  route  is  the  one 
to  be  chosen.  If  one  always  had  in  every  room  teachers  of 
superlative  excellence,  of  finished  scholarship,  of  genei’ous  sym¬ 
pathies,  and  that  firmness  which  combines  in  due  degree  the  seri¬ 
ousness  which  belongs  to  authority,  and  the  flexibility  which  the 
organism  to  be  developed,  young,  wayward,  noble,  generous,  calls 
for  so  strenuously,  rnetliods  of  instruction  and  management  might 
with  all  safety  be  remitted  to  their  high  and  active  ingenuity; 
there  would  yet  be  left  a  wide  range  of  supervisory  labors  ;  even 
under  such  imaginary  circumstances,  consultation  and  conformity 
to  a  general  standard  would  demand  a  central  and  ultimate 
decisiveness  somewhere.  In  the  actual  posture  of  affairs,  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  sort  of  Normal  school  has  to  be  established  in  every 
school-house,  and  the  best  intentions  are  often  defeated  by  the 
crude  and  ineffective  instruments  furnished  for  use. 

The  subject  of  examinations  has  been  receiving  considerable 
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attention  of  late.  I'liey  are  no  certain  indication  of  intelligent 
sciiolarshij) ;  many  pupils  find  it  impossible  to  overcome  a  nervous 
timidity  on  their  occurrence,  and  in  consequence  do  themselves 
small  credit.  Anyone  who  has  looked  over  papers  submitted  by 
adults  on  a  matter  about  which  they  assuredly  ought  to  know 
everything,  wonders  where  the  evident  fault  is,  in  the  meagre¬ 
ness  of  information  or  the  blundering  fashion  of  testing  it.  And 
yet,  however  much  the  good  old  custom  of  regular  examinations 
may  he  falling  into  disuse,  we  shall  probably  make  up  our  minds 
not  to  throw  away  with  too  leady  rashne.ss  the  opportunity  an 
examination  affords  of  finding  out  whether  the  work  assigned  has 
Ijeen  fully  and  rationally  accomplished. 

(’onnected  with  examinations  are  pronK)tions.  Fasten  them  as 
little  to  mere  times  and  seiisons  as  is  possible.  Why  hold  l)ack 
rapid  minds  on  account  of  some  notions  alK)ut  the  length  of  time 
which  it  takes  to  go  through  so  much  arithmetic,  or  geography,  or 
history  ?  'I'he  specially  endo\yed  have  a  right  to  complain  if  they 
are  not  advanced  when  they  are  ready  ;  the  privilege  of  getting 
as  far  in  the  year  as  they  can  is  theii’s  ;  no  man,  making  a  journey, 
would  like  to  wait  for  laggards,  whose  delay  is  mainly  hlameable 
on  themselves.  An  inspection  of  classes  can  he  made  at  fre(juent 
intervals  and  the  re-arrangement  thus  brought  to  view  put  into 
effect  without  hesitation.  One  is  not  to  he  deterred  by  abstract 
notions  in  regard  to  thoroughness  ;  if  one  is  to  wait  until  certain 
ideals  of  so-called  thoroughness  are  brought  fiom  their  nebulous 
condition  in  the  brains  of  their  fabricators  forth  to  stellar  actu¬ 
ality,  the  usual  period  allotted  to  education  will  have  vanished 
into  the  abyss  })repared  for  everything  that  has  gone  through  its 
useless  days  and  belongs  to  a  {)ast  whose  romantic  as^ject  is  only 
paralleled  by  its  absurdity. 

In  the  making  of  suggestions  to  teachers,  there  appears  to  he  no 
plausible  reason  yet  assigned  or  assignable,  why  they  should  be 
regarded  as  persons  of  small  intelligence  to  whose  opinions  no 
deference,  however  trifling,  is  due.  No  one  has  yet  succeeded  in 
preempting  all  the  wisdom  available,  and  the  assumption  of 
supreme  infallibility  is  apt  to  excite  something  of  dissatisfaction. 
Nor  is  it  always  imperative  that  the  suggestion  he  presented  in 
the  form  of  a  negative  and  rather  contemjituous  warning  against 
the  doing  of  certain  things,  evidently  enormous  offences,  or  they 
would  not  he  spoken  of  as  they  are.  The  statement  may  l)e 
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mingled  with  a  recognition  of  success  where  it  is  due,  and  an 
appreciation  of  earnest  and  persistent  effort.  Kverybody  is  to  be 
aroused  to  the  sense  of  tlioroughly  understanding  his  business, 
and  looking  for  new  and  improved  ways  of  disposing  of  it.  Sug¬ 
gestions,  it  may  be  remembered,  emanate  from  rational  beings,  and 
deserve  rational  consideration,  and  eveiything  depends  on  the 
development  of  a  sensible  and  assured  self-confidence. 

Teachers’  meetings  are  places  for  free  discussion.  Every  word 
or  hint,  coming  though  it  may  from  the  least  expected  (piarter, 
deserves  due  reception  and  attention.  .Monologues  from  the  same 
eloquent  sources  in  the  same  impressive  manner  come  to  be  at  last 
a  sheer  monotony,  a  tiresome  burden,  and  lead  no  whither.  The 
genuine  educational  bearings  of  subjects  can  be  made  clear  ;  again, 
no  one  need  be  alarmed  at  the  vague  possibility  of  being  too  p.sy- 
chologic,  or  too  historical,  or  too  profound  after  any  kind  or  fash¬ 
ion.  Profundity  is  not  a  disease  from  which  mankind  in  general 
suffers,  and  no  absurder  mistake  w'as  ever  made  than  to  believe 
that  learning  makes  men  mad,  or  that  to  know  things  in  their 
entire  extent  disables  one  from  energetic  action,  or  that  the  genu¬ 
ine  student  is  an  unpractical  being.  The  barrenness  of  so  many 
meetings  arises  not  from  the  abundance  of  matter  presented,  but 
rather  from  the  slim  and  meagre  entertainment  afforded. 

Work  well  and  honestly  done  may  be  displayed  and  a  spirit  of 
generous  emulation  aroused  and  stimulated.  The  recognition  of 
excellence  ensures  its  continuance,  and  latent  enthusiasm  is  tluis 
called  into  overt  activity.  Visitations  are  to  be  made,  but  in 
making  them  the  distinct  understanding  is  that  they  have  a  defi¬ 
nite  purpose  and  intention  ;  they  are  for  more  than  seeing  a  [)ro- 
gramme  smoothly  gone  through  with.  One  wfishes  to  know  how 
certain  difficulties  are  successfully  met,  how  a  specially  gifted  per¬ 
son  gains  specially  fine  things  in  her  new  and  finished  way.  Of 
what  value  is  desultory  visiting  or  simply  admiring  inspection  ? 
The  inexperienced  require  to  be  told  what  to  look  for  if  they  are 
sent  without  a  competent  guide  into  a  school-room,  no  matter  how 
well  conducted. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  poor  teachers  ;  perhaps  we  ought  to 
hear  a  great  deal  more  about  poor  supervision.  It  is  hardly  chiv¬ 
alrous  to  strike  those  who  have  limited  means  of  defending  them¬ 
selves,  and  hitherto  the  supervisors  have  mainly  had  the  floor  and 
the  talk  to  themselves.  Nevertheless,  if  unprepared  and  really 
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poor  teachiiii^  forces  are  by  various  combinations  brought  into  the 
school-room,  the  supervisor’s  part  of  the  labor  is  something  more 
than  to  fret  and  fume,  and  leave  the  candidate  to  the  slow  death 
induced  in  tlie  end  from  her  own  inabilities.  Ilis  place  is  in  the 
breach  and  fore-front  of  the  battle,  and,  with  his  sympathetic  cour* 
rage,  he  may  often,  perha[)S  alway,  bring  at  least  a  negative  vic¬ 
tory  from  what  seemed  total  rout.  He  may  ward  off  harm  if  he 
cannot  produce  unmitigated  good.  Poor  teaching  is  a  less  serious 
evil  than  poor  supervision,  and  the  ridiculous  spectacle  of 
scouring  a  whole  country  side  for  so-called  good  teachei’s  is  only 
matched  by  the  woful  lack  of  judgment  displayed  in  the  selections 
finally  made. 

The  formation  of  teachers  into  classes  for  genuine  study  is  an 
invaluable  agency  in  exerting  a  deep  and  permanent  influence. 
What  is  chosen  is  not  so  important  as  that  something  is  chosen  ; 
the  world  of  knowledge  like  its  material  symbol  and  representa¬ 
tive,  is  a  sphere,  and  may  be  circumnavigated  from  any  starting 
point.  Important  above  all  is  it  that  the  study  shall  be  in  a  wor¬ 
thy  and  mature  manner.  These  classes  are  not  to  be  fed  on  the 
weak  and  diluted  mixtures  concocted  for  immature  minds  in  the 
ordinary  text-books  ;  if  literature  is  selected,  the  great  and  perma¬ 
nent  productions  are  to  be  read  and  commented  on,  and  no  precious 
privilege  thrown  away  on  the  lesser  and  relatively  unimportant. 
When  (xoethe  knocks  at  the  door,  we  have  no  time  to  give  even 
to  Bryant  or  Dickens.  The  high  is  not  nece.s.sarily  the  difficult; 
the  book  on  science  is  easier  to  read  than  many  a  recent  realistic 
novel,  and  the  world  of  permanent  truth  throws  open  its  hospitable 
portals  with  a  music  ravishing  all  souls  to  the  lightest  touch  of 
the  sincere  seeker. 

In  the  end  one  returns  to  the  beginning.  Inspiration,  courage, 
vigor,  descend  from  above.  I’lie  life  of  the  body  is  in  the  soul, 
and  all  lower  things  depend  upon  the  high  and  tlie  noble.  Super¬ 
vision  is  the  oversight ;  it  has  its  fountains  in  a  just  and  lofty 
understanding,  which  communicates  its  fervor  and  wisdom  to  all 
who  come  within  the  radius  of  its  influence.  To  enliv'en,  to  fill 
with  ideals,  to  give  wings  to  thought,  and  speed  to  act,  belongs 
of  right  to  those  who  lead  and  guide,  ('onfidence  in  them  rests 
on  the  fact  that  they  are  the  mediums  for  the  dissemination  of  a 
light  which  burns  in  them  clearly  and  radiantly.  Their  torches 
must  be  illumined  at  the  highest  of  sources,  and  must  be  as  free 
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as  possible  from  mere  earthly  fumes  and  obscurities.  In  a  school 
as  in  any  department  of  life,  the  most  joyous  of  functions  and  the 
most  useful  of  arts  is  to  give  streiigth  to  hands  that  would  other¬ 
wise  he  weak,  to  give  heart  to  motives  that  would  otherwise  l)e 
dull  and  uncertain,  to  give  light  to  hopes  and  imaginings  that 
would  otherwise  he  lampless,  depressed,  insecure,  feelingless. 


EDITORIAL. 


7~E  have  sucli  a  press  of  matter  upon  our  columns  this  month 


that  the  space  usually  devotecl  to  editorials  is  much  abridged. 
But,  in  view  of  the  number  of  exceptionally  choice  articles  herewith 
ort’ered  to  our  readers,  they  will  doubtless  bear  this  lessening  of  editorial 
utterance  with  ecjuanimity. 


I)  EV.  FRANK  H.  PALMER,  a  man  of  fine  literarv  instincts  and 
V  with  pedagogical  and  editorial,  as  well  as  ministerial  experience, 
will  henceforth  devote  himself  to  the  interests  of  Education.  Ilis 
name  is  now  associated  with  the  writer’s  as  a  partner  in  the  business, 
and  as  associate  editor  of  the  magazine.  The  aim  of  the  editors  and 
publishers  of  Education  will  ever  be  to  make  it  more  and  more  valua¬ 
ble  and  helpful  to  every  reader,  and  to  advance  the  great  cause  of 
education.  We  make  no  special  promises  for  the  future,  but  w'ill  let 
each  issue  of  the  magazine  speak  for  itself.  The  constituency  of 
Education  is  steadily  increasing,  and  we  trust  this  will  continue  for 
manv  years  to  come.  Thanking  you  for  all  past  assistance  and  inviting 
vour  co<‘>peration  in  advancing  the  great  interests  to  which  this  maga¬ 
zine  stands  pledged,  and  bespeaking  your  kindly  interest  in  Mr.  l*almer 
as  he  gives  himself  to  the  accomplishment  of  these  ends,  the  present 
editor  bids  each  reader  —  Godspeed.  And  so  we  go  forward. 


'T'VTE  begin  the  publication  in  this  number  of  Education  of  a  very 
V  V  valuable  series  of  articles  entitled  “  Notes  on  the  Principles 
of  Education.”  The  author,  Rev.  M.  MacVicar,  Ph.  I).,  LL.  D.,  is 
the  accomplished  superintendent  of  the  educational  department  of  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  in  New  York  city.  He 
writes  with  the  ease  and  skill  of  a  master,  and  these  notes  cover  the 
entire  range  of  principles  of  teaching  and  methods  of  instruction. 
Thev  are  published  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  been  delivered  in 
the  lecture  room,  and  are  the  fruit  of  patient  research  and  close,  logical 
thinking.  After  reading  much  of  the  manuscript,  Dr.  William  T. 
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Harris  has  "iveii  it  his  hearty  cnclorsemcnt.  He  says:  “  I  think  that 
what  Dr.  MacVicar  writes  will  prove  to  he  edifying  reading  to  the 
teachers  of  this  country,  —  East  and  West,  North  and  South,  —  not 
only  for  the  clearness  with  which  he  lays  down  principles,  but  more 
especially  for  the  practical  wisdom  with  which  he  handles  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  school-room.” 

A\’I(jOR()US  movement  has  been  inaugurated  bvCol.  Albert  A. 

Pope,  of  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.,  to  secure  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  road  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  It  is  proposed 
to  have  a  separate  building  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  improved  roads 
and  road-making  machinery,  such  as  stone-crushers,  steam  rollers, 
street-sweepers,  w  atering-carts,  etc. ;  and,  if  possible,  to  show  actual 
examples  of  perfect  roads  and  the  processes  and  materials  of  their  con¬ 
struction,  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  Exposition  grounds.  We  thoroughlv 
indorse  these  efforts  in  the  profound  conviction  that  good  roads  have  a 
vital  relation  to  the  physical,  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well  as  com¬ 
mercial  welfare  of  the  people.  Probably  no  man  has  done  more  than 
Colonel  Pope  to  educate  the  public  in  regard  to  this  subject,  and  we 
hope  that  the  proposed  exhibit  will  be  all  that  he  desires. 

important  bill  is  now  before  Congress  wdiich  we  most 
earnestly  hope  will  be  enacted.  It  provides  for  the  creation  of 
a  board  to  be  known  as  the  Hoard  of  Regents  of  Education  of  the 
Indian  and  Oklahoma  territories  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
industrial  and  academic  education  of  Indians.  It  empowers  this  board 
to  hold  property,  real  and  personal,  buy,  lease  and  sell  land  and  chattels, 
receive  gifts,  etc.,  and  to  incorporate  industrial,  academic  and  other 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  Certain  sections  of  land  are  to  belong 
to  this  board  ;  but  the  aggregate  sum  is  not  to  exceed  1,000,000  acres. 
This  land  is  to  be  sold  for  the  purposes  of  Indian  education.  The  bill 
is  wisely  and  carefully  drawn,  and  if  it  becomes  law,  will  result  in 
incalculable  good.  The  author  of  this  bill  is  Dr.  MacVicar  of  New 
York.  It  has  received  the  hearty  emlorsement  of  General  Morgan, 
General  Whittlesey,  Dr.  Win.  T.  Harris,  Herbert  Welch  and  other 
distinguished  friends  of  the  Indian  and  of  education. 

IT  is  proposed  to  hold  throughout  the  country  a  National  Columbian 
Public  School  Celebration  in  connection  w'ith  the  World’s  Fair, 
upon  Oct.  12,  1S92.  There  are  13,000,000  scholars  in  our  public 
schools.  Thev  are  to  be  called  upon  to  vote  that  their  respective 
schools  shall  enter  tlie  celebration,  and  are  to  appoint  local  committees 
composed  jointly  of  citizens,  teachers  and  scholars.  This  committee 
will  have  charge  of  the  local  arrangements,  but  the  general  committee. 
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consisting  of  all  the  state  superintendents  of  education,  will  furnish  the 
official  programme.  Each  state  superintendent  has  the  responsibility 
of  pushing  the  plan  in  his  own  state.  The  programme  will  include  an 
ode,  a  popular  carol  and  a  brief  oration.  There  will  be  a  religious 
recognition  in  the  programme,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  our 
forefathers,  whose  first  act  upon  landing  was  a  religious  one.  The 
entire  plan  strikes  us  as  an  excellent  one.  The  public  school  is 
a  characteristic  institution  linking  all  neighborhoods  into  one  great 
chain,  and  such  a  celebration  will  do  much  to  teach  the  children  history, 
and  impress  upon  them  the  great  lessons  of  patriotism  and  gratitude 
for  our  wonderful  national  development. 

The  Youth's  Companion  has  been  very  active  in  bringing  about  this 
celebration.  An  executive  committee,  of  which  Francis  Bellamy  of 
that  paper  is  chairman,  and  the  other  members  of  which  are  John  W. 
Dickinson  of  Massachusetts,  Thomas  B.  Stockwell  of  Rhode  Island, 
W.  R.  Garrett  of  Tennessee,  and  \V.  C.  Hewitt  of  Michigan,  has 
published  a  valuable  “  message  to  the  public  schools  of  America,” 
from  which  we  have  only  space  to  quote  briefly  :  — 

“  The  1 2th  of  October,  1S92,  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  Discovery 
of  America,  ought  to  be  observed  everywhere  in  America.  The  day 
will  be  marked  in  Chicago  by  the  dedication  of  the  Columbian  Exposi¬ 
tion  grounds.  The  day  also  may  be  signalized  in  every  town  and  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  Republic  b)'  a  local  celebration  of  which  the  public  school 
is  the  centre.  The  public  schools  of  the  Republic  will  form  the  most 
fitting  centres  for  all  these  local  celebrations.  *  *  *  * 

On  October  12th  the  stars  and  stripes  should  be  floating  from  every 
schoolhouse  in  the  Republic.  It  is  the  hope  of  the  friends  of  common 
school  education  that  not  one  public  school  in  the  United  States  will 
allow'  itself  to  be  left  out  in  this  most  memorable  celebration.” 


COR  RESrONDENCE. 

Editor  of  Education  :  — 

In  an  editorial  in  the  January  number  of  Education,  you  state  that 
one  of  the  things  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  do  is, 
“  to  reconstruct  the  primarv  and  secondary  departments  of  the  public 
school  system  to  meet  the  demand  of  a  group  of  university  men.” 
Are  your  readers  to  infer  from  this  that  you  are  opposed  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  grammar  schools  of  the  study  of  geometry,  algebra, 
French,  etc.,  as  recently  advocated  by  a  gathering  of  noted  leaders  of 
educational  matters.^  The  papers  commenting  on  the  report  and  its 
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startling  innovations,  gave  for  the  most  part,  iinqualitied  approval  of 
the  proposed  change,  and  I  have  heard  no  serious  objections  offered 
against  the  measure.  I  have  been  on  the  lookout  to  discover  in  the 
educational  journals  some  discussion  or  attack  on  the  report,  expecting 
that  some  of  the  conservative  schoolmen  would  rise  to  give  it  a  smart 
rap,  hut  I  have  seen  nothing.  I  sincerely  hope  the  report  and  recom¬ 
mendation  will  receive  consideration  and  extensive  comment. 

Massachusetts.  Tkacher. 

Editor  Edl'cation  :  — 

I  have  taught  in  high  schools  and  academies  in  New  England  cities 
for  the  past  twelve  years,  and  1  am  desirous  of  making  a  change  which 
will  bring  me  nearer  the  goal  of  my  ambition.  I  am  a  college  graduate 
and  can  furnish  gilt-edged  testimonials  of  my  ability,  scholarship  and 
success.  So  far,  I  have  received  all  there  is  for  me  in  the  schools  out¬ 
side  of  the  large  cities.  I  believe  I  can  do  satisfactory  work  in  a  city 
school,  and  my  purpose  in  writing  you  is  to  ask  your  advice  as  to  the 
best  means  of  procuring  a  position  in  Boston,  in  one  of  its  high  or 
Latin  schools. 

Connecticut.  F.  J.  R. 

Your  letter  bears  the  stamp  of  good  faith,  and  it  deserves  considera¬ 
tion.  Places  in  Boston  are  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  and  your 
excellent  work  in  a  small  school  in  the  country  will  not  make  you  a 
very  formidable  camlidate  for  any  of  the  positions  that  may  be  vacant. 
If  you  have  won  success  in  your  calling  by  honest  and  hard  work,  you 
need  have  little  fear  that  you  will  pass  unrecogni/ed.  School  officers 
are  ever  on  the  alert  to  secure  the  very  best  the  country  affords,  and 
your  local  reputation,  if  it  is  substantial,  will  secure  for  you  respectful 
consideration.  It  does  not  follow,  that  because  you  have  succeeded  in 
your  school  you  are  the  man  for  any  other  school.  Success  depends 
largely  on  conditions  and  immediate  influences.  In  another  school 
you  might  not  secure  that  uiKjualitied  success  which  has  thus  far 
attended  your  etforts..  It  is  far  better  for  you  to  bide  your  time  where 
you  are,  putting  to  good  advantage  the  time  you  have  on  your  hands 
for  extra  study,  and  then  by  easy  stages  move  towards  the  larger  cities. 
The  most  eminent  and  successful  teachers  are  by  no  means  to  be  found 
in  the  largest  cities.  Do  not  entertain  the  idea  that  your  life  will  be 
but  partially  a  success  if  you  do  not  round  it  out  with  work  in  Boston 
or  New  York.  Be  assured,  however,  that  when  you  are  fitted  for  the 
work  which  the  large  schools  in  the  cities  recjuire,  you  will  not  be 
passed  unnoticed,  if  youi  abilities  merit  your  securing  any  of  these 
positions. 
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FORHH  '.X  NOTES. 

Work  of  the  London  School  Hoard.  —  The  niajjjniliide  of  tlie  edu¬ 
cational  work  which  the  London  school  hoard  has  in  hand,  is  suj'jjested 
by  the  statistics  of  population.  Accordin<;  to  the  census  f)f  1S91, 
“Greater  London  ”  has  a  population  of  which  exceeds  that 

of  anv  one  of  the  I’nitcd  States  (census  of  1S90),  Xew  York  alone 
excepted.  If  we  coniine  our  attention  to  “  Inner  or  Rejjistration  Lon¬ 
don,”  we  have  a  population  ot  4,311,056,  which  is  still  exceeded  oidv 
by  two  of  our  own  states,  i.  e..  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  This 
immense  ajjgre^ate  of  human  beings  furnishes  a  school  population 
including  the  infant  school  period,  of  about  800,000,  or  600,000  of  ages 
5  to  13.  For  the  management  of  the  elementaiy  schools  in  which 
provision  is  made  for  instructing  these  children,  there  is  a  hoard  of 
fifty-live  members,  having  in  its  employment  above  10,000  persons,  and 
disbursing  annuallv  about  $io.ooo,ocxj. 

The  elementarv  school  provision  in  London,  as  in  ICngland  generallv, 
comprises  board  and  voluntary  (i.  e.,  private  schools).  Hoth  classes 
share  in  the  government  grant,  but  board  schools  oidv  have  the  benefit 
of  rate  (i.  e.,  local  taxes).  From  this  source  is  derived  above  $6.(xx),- 
000,  or  more  than  half  the  total  income  of  the  school  hoard. 

The  hoard  has  under  its  control  410  schools,  divided  into  381  depart¬ 
ments  for  bovs,  371  for  girls,  383  for  infants  and  37  mixed,  i.  e. ,  for 
boys,  girls  and  infants  together.  In  September,  1891,  these  schools 
enrolled  448,107  children  of  all  ages.  The  enrollment  in  voluntary 
schools  was  about  360.500,  or  a  total  enrollment  in  government  aided 
schools  of  708,607  ;  of  these,  eighty  per  cent,  were  above  five  years  of 
age.  The  average  enrollment  for  1890  was  653,933.  d'he  average 
attendance,  all  ages  included,  was  seventy-eight  per  cent,  of  the  average 
number  enrolled.  The  board  of  inspectors  rcjjort  that  “  the  great  ditli- 
culty  with  which  the  majority  of  the  teachers  in  public  elementary 
schools  have  to  contend,  is  irregular  attendance.”  In  the  board  schools 
an  “  average  attendance  ”  of  something  like  eighty  jier  cent,  of  the 
number  on  the  roll  appears  to  ha\e  been  jjrettv  nearlv  a  fixed  ratio 
during  the  past  decade. 

Omitting  causes  which  come  more  immediately  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  by-laws  committee,  they  have  to  point  out  that  one  (»f  the  chief 
reasons  for  the  generallv  unsatisfactory  nature  «)f  the  attendance  is  the 
character  of  the  teaching  necessary  to  pass  the  didl  and  irregular  chil- 
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dren  through  the  standards.  Tlie  instruction  is  often  so  »(iven  that 
these  children,  at  least,  can  take  little  pleasure  in  receiving;  it,  and  their 
school  lives  are  not  happy.  The  newest  re<;ulations  and  instructions 
issued  hv  the  ICdncation  Department  seem  to  atl'ord  an  openin'^  for  a 
great  effort  at  imj)rovement  in  this  respect.  The  teacher  will  he  no 
longer  under  a  necessity  to  expend  his  best  energies  in  making  the  dull 
child  duller,  and  the  irregular  child  less  regular  by  the  daily  grind  at 
dolorous  reading  of  monotonous  spellings  and  mechanical  sums.  The 
freedom  of  classification  promised,  sets  the  teacher  free  to  adopt  such 
winning  methods  and  such  interesting  work  as  will  make  the  school 
bright,  cheerful  and  attractive,  even  to  the  unwilling  scholar.  In  the 
future  the  child’s  mind  need  not  be  filled  w  ith  a  mass  of  undigested 
facts  stored  up  for  use  in  the  forthcoming  examination;  but,  unfor- 
tunatelv,  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  the  need  for  it  has  gone  bv.  The 
teacher  may  now  substitute  scientific  mental  training  founded  on 
nature’s  laws,  and  thus  make  the  teaching  as  attractive  to  the  wastrel 
as  it  has  hitherto  been  the  reverse. 

One  important  factor,  then,  for  an  improved  attendance  is  more 
interesting  and  attractive  teaching,  but  there  is  a  second  factor  of 
scarcely  less  importance,  viz  ,  the  presence  of  sympathy.  A  practical 
teacher  w  ho  had  spent  four  months  in  visiting  American  schools,  on 
being  asked  what  point  in  the  interior  economy  of  these  schools  struck 
him  most,  replied,  “  'I'he  great  sympathy  which  exists  between  the 
teacher  and  the  taught.”  “  Nowhere  in  England,”  he  added,  “  have  I 
seen  the  children  put  such  entire  confidence  in  the  teacher,  or  the 
teacher  in  the  children,  as  in  the  schools  in  the  .States.”  This  mav  be 
a  somewhat  sw’eeping  generalization,  but  certain  it  is  that  in  the  past, 
our  children  have  been  treated  too  much  like  the  pawns  on  a  chess¬ 
board —  not  of  much  account  in  themselves,  but  useful  in  winning  the 
examination  game. 

In  1S90,  w  ith  an  average  enrollment  of  443,143  children,  the  board 
schools  emploved  a  force  f)f  7,166  adult  teachers  and  1,^46  pupil  teach¬ 
ers,  fir  a  total  of  8,712.  Df  377  head  masters,  312  were  receiving  an 
average  annual  salary  of  $1,365,  ami  sixty-five,  who  stand  at  the  very 
head  of  the  teaching  professitm,  an  average  of  $1,615.  Of  headmis¬ 
tresses,  there  were  3 1  5,  with  an  average  annual  salary  of  $1 ,020,  and 
fifty-one  whose  average  was  as  high  as  $1,235.  regards  the  classi¬ 

fication  of  pupils,  it  appears  that  only  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  were  above  standard  IV".  These  figures  tlispose  effectually  of 
the  charge  that  the  London  masses  are  in  danger  of  being  over-edu¬ 
cated. 

Mr.  Joseph  Higgle,  w  ho  had  been  chairman  of  two  successive  hoards 
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covering  a  period  of  six  years,  has  just  been  reelected  to  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  new  board,  whose  sessions  began  Dec.  3,  1891. 

In  a  summary  of  the  twenty-one  years’  work  of  the  hoard,  just  com¬ 
pleted,  the  chairman  made  the  following  statement :  — 

“  In  this  period  of  twenty  years,  the  population  has  increased  hy 
28. 8  percent.,  and  the  civic  wealth  of  London  by  65  per  cent.  ;  so  that, 
whereas,  in  1871,  a  precept  of  id.  in  the  pound  of  rateable  value  pro-’ 
duced  £‘83,200  ($416,000)  ;  in  1891 ,  it  produces  £137,800  ($689,000).’ 
#*♦*#*** 

‘‘In  1871,  it  was  estimatetl  that  there  were  104,000  children  for 
whom  school  places  were  not  provided.  In  1891,  a  school  place  exists 
for  each  child  who  is  subject  to  the  law  of  compulsory  attendance. 
The  cost  of  obtaining  this  large  public  school  property  has  been  $42,- 
195,000,  of  which,  during  the  same  period,  $5,650,000  has  been 
repaid,  leaving  an  unpaid  debt  upon  this  account  of  $36,545,000.  The 
yearly  payments  for  interest  on,  and  repayment  of  this  loan  amount  to 
$1,982,500,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  rate  of  3d.  in  the  pound  of  the 
present  rateable  value  of  London.” 

**«««•** 

Since  1870,  not  reckoning  the  amount  of  loans  repaid,  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  $60,000,000  has  been  raised  by  the  ratepayers  of  London 
alone  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  and  for  the  general  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  board.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  chil¬ 
dren  have  passed  through  the  schools  in  these  years ;  but  they  must  be 
numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  probably  exceed  half  a  million.” 
*  ******* 

“  During  the  period  of  1870  to  1891,  there  has  been  an  extraordinary 
diminution  of  juvenile  crime.  For  notwitstanding  the  growth  of  the 
population  in  the  interval,  the  number  of  juvenile  offenders  is  only 
3,872111  1891 ,  as  against  9,998  in  1870.  Of  course  the  establishment 
in  1866  of  industrial  and  reformatory  schools  has  had  much  to  do  with 
this  result ;  and  it  may  be  that  many  juvenile  olfenders  who  arc  now 
subjected  to  the  reforming  influence  of  industrial  schools,  would  at  the 
earlier  period  have  been  punished  by  prison  discipline,  and  perhaps 
have  inevitably  fallen  into  the  ranks  of  criminals.  Ibit  when  full 
weight  has  been  given  to  these  considerations  a  considerable  margin  of 
good  still  remains,  which  may  largely  be  attributed  to  the  elevating 
influence  of  good  public  elementary  schools.  There  are  evidences  on 
all  sides,  that  the  average  culture  of  the  community  has  been  distinctly 
raised.  Good  literature  commands  a  more  enlarged  circle  of  readers, 
and  the  spread  of  public  libraries,  still  more  the  inexpensive  editions  of 
standard  works,  are  tokens  of  this  wider  taste.” 
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The  latest  departures  of  the  board  have  been  in  the  provision  of 
special  schools  for  the  instruction  of  children  feeble  in  mind  or  body, 
and  of  technical  or  manual  training.  Under  this  head  the  chairman 
observed  :  — 

“  The  liberty  to  provide  manual  instruction  which  has  been  recently 
conceded  by  the  Code,  has  enabled  the  board  to  conduct  classes  at  the 
cost  of  the  school  fund,  and  they  are  now  at  work  in  seven  schools 
similar  in  aim  to  the  six  central  classes,  which  the  generosity  of  the 
Draper’s  Company  and  the  city  and  guilds  of  London  Technical  Insti¬ 
tute  have  enabled  a  joint  committee  of  these  bodies  and  the  school 
board  so  successfully  to  carry  on  for  the  past  four  years,  and  which,  I 
am  glad  to  know,  will  be  continued  by  the  exercise  of  the  same  wise 
generositv.  The  experiment  recently  begun  of  teaching  housewifery, 
conducted  by  the  same  committee,  may,  if  it  should  prove  to  be  practi¬ 
cable  upon  a  large  scale,  have  the  effect  which  their  previous  experi¬ 
ments  in  manual  instruction  and  laundry  work  have  had  of  encouraging 
the  framers  of  the  government  code  to  offer  for  the  choice  of  managers 
of  schools,  a  wider  range  of  industrial  subjects.” 

BELGir.M. 

The  private  university  of  Brussels  has  just  completed  its  fiftv-seventh 
year.  It  has  an  attendance  of  1,685  students.  The  section  of  social 
sciences  which  was  opened  in  1SS9,  oflered  in  1S91  five  winter  and  two 
summer  courses.  Two  of  these  courses  were  upon  the  relation  between 
the  natural  and  social  sciences,  four  were  upon  the  history  of  ideas  and 
of  systems  in  social  matters,  one  series  of  lessons  was  devoted  to  the 
history  of  the  penal  system,  and  another  to  that  of  the  political  institu¬ 
tions  of  England.  M.  Goblet  d’  Alviella  conducted  a  course  in  the 
evolution  of  the  principal  primitive  religious  institutions. 

The  university  of  Liege  numbered  1,383  students  in  1S91,  distributed 
as  follows :  philosophy,  223;  law,  338;  sciences,  305;  medicine,  282; 
special  schools,  235.  Of  the  total,  only  143  were  foreigners.  The 
intellectual  force  of  the  professors  is  indicated  by  the  great  number  of 
their  publications,  which  amounted  to  240  last  year. 

Chairs  of  homeopathy  are  to  be  created  in  the  Belgian  universities. 

GERMANV. 

The  seminary  of  Oriental  language  in  Berlin  numbered  sixty-one 
members  in  the  summer  semester  for  1891.  The  teaching  corps  com¬ 
prised  thirteen  persojis. 

Recent  statistics  show  remarkable  prosperitv  in  the  superior  techni¬ 
cal  schools  of  Berlin.  The  total  number  of  attendants  has  reached 
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1 ,534,  of  wliich,  all  but  378  were  matriculates.  All  the  countries  of 
Europe,  exceptiiifj  only  France,  were  represented.  There  were  also 
fifteen  American  students  and  four  from  Japan.  The  teachinj;  force  of 
these  schools  comprises  sixty-two  ordinary  masters,  thirtv-three  privai 
docentef!^  and  ninety-five  assistant  professors,  of  whom,  fortv  pertain 
to  the  section  of  architecture.  The  technical  schools  of  Stuttj^art  and 
of  Mavaria  show  like  prosperity. 

Uniz’crsities  of  Austria.  —  The  five  (Jerman  universities  of  Austria 
were  attended  by  10,560  students  in  the  summer  semester  of  1891. 
The  details  were  as  follows :  V'ienna,  6,371;  Prague,  1,643;  (iratz, 
1,384;  Innsbruck,  890:  Czernowitz,  271.  A  faculty  of  theology  has 
been  created  at  Prairue.  A.  t.  s. 
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BIBLIOGRAriir  OF  CURREX'f  PERIODICAL  LIT- 
ERA  TURE  UPOX  E  I)  UC A  TJON. 

Tlie  following  l)il)IioKnipIiy  of  current  periodical  literatim^  includes  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  calculatetl  to  interest  teachers,  (.inly  articles  from  peri¬ 
odicals  not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned. 


Babylonia  under  the  (Irt'cks  and 
Parthians.  ,1.  E.  Ciilinore.  Historical 
Jieticir,  .Jan.  The  period  referred  to 
is  interesting  as  having  witnessed  tlie 
dying  out  of  the  cuneifortn  writing 
and  the  language  for  w  hieh  it  was 
used,  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  reli¬ 
gion  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  and  the 
rise  in  the  same  district  of  the  Talmu¬ 
dic  development  of  .Judaism  and  of 
several  curious  semi-Christ ian  sects. 

Beast  and  Man  in  India.  .1.  K.  Kip¬ 
ling.  Beviewed  in  London  (fiartcrly 
llevicic,  April.  Cruelty  to  animals  is 
common  in  the  East  as  in  all  nations. 
The  Hindoo  worships  the  cow,  and 
as  a  rule  is  reluctant  to  take  the  life 
of  any  animal  except  in  sacrifice. 
The  sect  which  cares  for  the  animal 
hospitals  is  small  and  is  the  object  of 
a  good  d(‘al  of  popular  sarcasm. 

California,  The  Deserts  of.  Cham¬ 
bers's  Journal^  March  12.  These  are 
along  the  route  of  the  Scnithern  Paci¬ 
fic  railroad ;  they  are  fast  being  nar¬ 
rowed  by  irrigation  and  wells. 

(Mvil  War  in  England,  'I'lie  great. 
M.  W.  Whelpton.  Westminster,  March. 
“Cromwell  is  a  familiar  tigure — gaunt, 
steam,  rough.  Though  his  character 
is  much  debated,  he  is  hardly,  now, 
the  consistent  hypocrite  of  some  years 
itgo.  His  many  changes  of  policy 


were  r(•ally  due  to  his  accei)tance  of 
his  stern  teaching  of  facts.  Experi¬ 
ence  taught  him  to  use  any  instru¬ 
ment  that  seemed  lilt(?st  for  his  pur¬ 
pose.” 

Finland.  E.  .\.  Freeman.  Macmil¬ 
lan's,  March.  “  The  relation  of  Fin¬ 
land  to  Bussia  is  a  relation  of  Home 
Buie,  of  a  dependency  of  a  state 
which  has  a  separate  constitution  in 
all  internal  matters,  hut  which  has  all 
external  matters  settled  for  it  by  an- 
oth<*r  power.” 

French  Newspaper  Press,  The. 
Edward  Delilh*.  Xinteenth  Century, 
March.  The  French  j)r(*ss  is  essen¬ 
tially  literary  and  artistic.  .Ml  the 
Paris  papers  are  open  to  novel  litera¬ 
ry  matter.  Voung  writers  of  any- 
tiling  that  is  new  have  opportunities 
for  getting  it  into  print. 

.Jasmin.  London  linarterlij  Jtoiew, 
.Vpril.  An  interesting  account  of  the 
life  and  work  of  this  harher-poet  of 
(Jascony.  He  created  the  written 
(iascon  dial((ct.  His  life,  spent  in  his 
native  province,  was  a  [irotest  against 
the  excessive  centralization  of  France. 
Saint-Beuve  said  of  him:  “If  France 
had  ten  poets  like  .Jasmin,  she  would 
have  no  need  to  fear  revolution,” 

Language,  'I'he  Universal.  C.  B. 
Haines.  Macmillan's,  .March.  French 
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and  Knglish  are  the  eoinpetitors 
for  this  position.  “  Tlie  amour  prupre 
of  France  was  recently  liurt  hy  the 
readiness  of  the  astn»noiners  of  the 
world  in  takio}'  the  meridian  of 
(Ireenwiclt  as  the  scumtitie  meridian 
for  the  w  hole  world.  I..et  her  console 
herself  witlt  the  thought  titat  iier  dec¬ 
imal  system,  witii  its  jargon  of  (ialli- 
cised  (Jreek  will  in  all  probability 
force  Itself  upon  a  reluctant  world. 
But  tbe  sceptre  of  languages  has 
passed  forever  beyond  her  grasp  and 
has  become  beyond  all  doubt  the  heri¬ 
tage  of  English-speaking  races.  Eng¬ 
lish  is  spoken  by  nearly  twice  as 
many  people  as  any  other  European 
tongue.  In  this  respect,  French  does 
not  even  hold  second  place ;  (ierman 
is  before  it,  and  Russian.” 

New  Stars.  .1.  N.  I.,ockyer.  Nine¬ 
teenth  (Jenturi/y  March.  '‘New  stars, 
whether  seen  in  connection  witli  neh- 
l:e  or  not,  are  produced  by  the  clasli 
of  meteor  swarms,  the  briglit  lines 
seen  being  the  low  temperature  lines 
of  elements,  the  spectra  of  w'bich  are 
most  brilliant  at  a  low  stage  of  liejit.” 

Russian  Famine  and  the  Itevolution, 
The.  S.  .Stepniak.  Fortnujhti!/,  .Mar. 
The  writer  predictsa revolution  in  Rus¬ 
sia  before  long  and  says  that  the  army 
could  not  be  depended  on  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  After  the  studetits  of  tbe 
higher  schools,  tlie  army  is  the  class 
that  has  yielded  the  greatest  number 
of  men  punished  for  political  oH'ences. 

Settlement  in  I’ennsylvania.  A 
Strange.  ChamherK's  Journal,  .March 
2().  ,\  description  of  economy,  a  Ger¬ 
man  settlement  on  the  Gliio  River, 
“a  Rip  Van  Winkle  in  the  midst  of  an 
earnest  active  civilization.”  The 
founder  conceived  the  idea  of  amass¬ 
ing  wealth,  not  for  his  own  use,  but 
that  it  might  be  placed  at  the  dispo¬ 
sal  of  Christ  at  His  second  coming! 

Sir  Henry  Wotton:  Gentleman  and 
Schoolmaster.  Foster  Watson.  Gen¬ 
tleman's  Magazine,  .March.  He  is  the 
type  of  tile  successful  all  round  man 
trying  his  liand  at  tlie  education  of 
boys.  Isaac  M’alton  says  of  blm,  that 
he  “was  pleased  constantly  to  breed 


up  one  or  more  hopeful  youtlis  which 
he  picked  out  of  the  school  and  took 
into  his  own  domestic  care,  to  attend 
him  at  his  meals;  out  of  whose  dis¬ 
course  and  behavior  he  gathered  ob¬ 
servations  for  tbe  better  completing 
of  his  intended  book  of  education  :  of 
which,  by  his  still  striving  to  make 
the  whole  better,  lie  lived  to  leave  but 
part  to  posterity.” 

Soldier,  The  Building  of  the.  James 
E.  Rilcher,  United  Service,  April.  On 
the  importance  to  soldiers  of  gym¬ 
nastics  and  physical  training;  skill 
and  endurance  in  walking,  running, 
jumping,  vaulting,  climbing,  swim¬ 
ming,  walking  on  horizontal  beam, 
singing  are  all  useful  and  often  in¬ 
dispensable  to  him. 

Telephone  and  Post<»flice,  The. 
Duke  of  .Marlboro.  Neic  Review, 
.March.  In  England  the  government 
has  bought  the  telegraph  and  at¬ 
tached  it  to  the  postollice,  and  so  it 
opposes  stealthily  the  introduction  of 
the  telephone. 

Village  Life.  T.  \j.  Rapillon.  Mac¬ 
millan's.  .\pril.  “The  one  thing  want¬ 
ing  to  the  restoration  of  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  industry  (in  England)  is  a  perma¬ 
nent  rise  in  the  price  of  corn.  Till  this 
is  reached, wages  must  be  low  :  so  long 
as  wages  are  low  men  will  migrate  to 
better  themselves ;  and  not  even  Vil¬ 
lage  Councils  or  Disestablishment 
will  make  village  life  happier  or  more 
attractive." 

V’^illage  Life  in  France  and  F)ngland. 
W.  Tuck  well.  Contemporary,  .March. 
(Comparison  of  the  French  and  Eng¬ 
lish  villager ;  in  France  he  can  own 
land  and  is  induced  to  be  more  saving. 
The  writer  argues  for  more  self  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  parishes.  “Home 
Rule  is  no  less  necessary  in  England 
than  in  Ireland.” 

Women,  'I'he  Physical  Sensibility 
of.  C.  Lombroso.  Fortni{ihtly,'S[.nrc\\. 
The  Italian  criminologist  has  com¬ 
pared  women  and  men  in  the  various 
expressions  of  feeling.  He  regards 
women  as  less  sensitive  than  men,  en¬ 
during  physical  pain  better. 

.1.  P. 
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HANDEL'S  MESSIAH. 

ELIZABETH  POKTER  GOULD. 

The  giving  of  the  “Messiah’  at  Music  Hall,  Boston,  on  the  evening  of  Wed¬ 
nesday,  April  13th,  b\’  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  celebrated  the  first 
performance  of  this  great  oratorio,  in  Dublin,  one  hundred  and  fifty  }’ear8 
ago.  Handel,  in  his  nearly  five  months’  residence  in  Dublin,  bad  already  de¬ 
lighted  the  people  by  giving  twelve  subscription  concerts.  His  compositions, 
such  as  the  Utrecht.  Te  Dexim.  Jubilate  and  Coronation  Anthems,  had  been 
known  for  some  time  in  the  city,  through  annual  performances  at  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  in  behalf  of  the  Mercer’s  Hospital.  Thus  known  to  the  people,  they 
were  particular!}’  interested  to  read  in  their  Faulkner's  Journal  the  following 
announcement,  concerning  his  new  work  the  Messiah,  which  he  had  composed 
in  twenty-three  days,  only  a  few  weeks  before  he  had  left  England  for  Ire¬ 
land. 

“On  Thursday  next  being  the  8th  inst.  (April  1742)  at  the  Musick  Hall  in 
Fishamble  street,  will  be  the  Rehearsal  of  Mr.  Handel’s  new  Grand  Sacred 
Oratorio  called  The  Messiah,  in  which  tlie  Gentlemen  of  both  Choirs  will  assist, 
w’ith  some  Concertos  on  the  Organ  by  Mr.  Handel.  The  doors  will  be  opened 
at  eleven,  and  no  Person  to  be  admitted  without  a  Rehearsal  'I’icket  which  is 
given  gratis  with  the  Tickets  for  the  Performance  when  paid  for.  Tickets  to 
be  had  at  the  Musick  Hall  and  at  Mr.  Neal’s  in  Christ  Church  yard  at  Half  a 
Guinea  each.’’ 

A  “most  Grand,  Polite  and  Crowded  audience”  attended  the  Rehearsal, 
W'hich  gave  “universal  satisfaction.”  The  following  Monday,  April  12th,  was 
the  day  set  apart  for  the  concert.  Hut  that  being  Cathedral  day,  at  the  “desire 
of  several  persons  of  Distinction”  it  was  put  oft' to  the  following  day,  Tuesday 
the  13th.  The  ladies  were  requested  to  come  “without  Hoops”  that  by  “mak¬ 
ing  Room  for  more  Company,”  it  might  increase  the  “Noble  and  Grand 
Charity  for  which  the  Oratorio  was  composed.”  The  gentlemen  were  re¬ 
quested  to  come  without  swords.  This  public  announcement  of  the  concert 
closed  by  saying,  “the  doors  will  be  opened  at  Eleven  and  the  Performance 
begin  at  Twelve.” 

The  success  of  the  enterprise  can  best  be  seen  in  the  Faxtlkner's  Journal's  own 
words. 

“VVords  are  wanting  to  express  the  exquisite  Delight  it  atl'orded  to  the 
admiring,  crowded  Audience.  The  Sublime,  the  Grand,  and  the  Tender, 
adapted  to  the  most  elevated,  majestick  and  moving  words,  conspired  to  trans¬ 
port  and  charm  the  ravished  Heart  and  Ear.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Handel 
that  the  World  should  know  he  generously  gave  the  Money  arising  from  this 
Grand  Performance,  to  be  equally  shared  by  the  Society  for  relieving  Prison¬ 
ers,  the  Charitable  Infirmary,  and  .Mercer’s  Hospital,  for  which  they  will  ever 
gratefully  remember  his  name;  and  that  the  Gentlemen  of  the  two  Choirs, 
Mr.  Dubourg  (the  leader  of  the  orchestra)  Mrs.  Avolio  and  Mrs.  Cibber,  who 
all  performed  their  Parts  to  Admiration,  acted  also  on  the  same  disinterested 
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Trinciple,  satisfied  with  the  deserved  Applause  of  the  I’ublick,  aud  the  cou- 
Bcious  Pleasure  of  promoting  such  useful  and  extensive  Charity.” 

Each  one  of  the  three  “great  and  pious  Charities,”  for  which  it  was  given,  re¬ 
ceived  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pounds.  The  ladies,  to  their  honor  be  it 
recorded,  complied  with  the  request  to  come  without  hoops,  thus  making  room 
for  seven  hundred  instead  of  the  six  hundred  the  then  new  Music  Hall  usually 
held.  At  the  “Particular  Desire  of  several  of  the  Xobility  and  Gentry,”  the 
concert  was  repeated  on  Thursday  the  3rd  of  June,  with  a  Rehearsal  on  Tues¬ 
day  the  Ist.  The  public  announcement  of  it  said,  that  in  “order  to  keep  the 
Room  as  cool  as  possible,  a  Pane  of  Glass  will  be  removed  from  the  top  of 
each  of  the  Windows.” 

This  giving  of  the  Messiah  was  the  last  of  Handel's  performances  in  Ireland. 
After  remaining  some  two  months  longer,  he  sailed  from  Dublin  August  13, 
1742.  The  following  March  the  Me,ssiah  was  given  in  London  with  “universal 
admiration  and  applause.”  It  was  finally  given  as  an  annual  performance  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  London.  These  performances,  di¬ 
rected  by  Handel  himself  to  the  end  of  his  life,  added  many  thousands  of 
pounds  to  that  Charity.  He  presented  to  the  Hospital  a  copy  of  the  score  of 
the  work. 

The  last  appearance  in  public  of  the  great  composer,  then  in  his  seventy- 
fifth  year,  was  at  a  performance  of  this  oratorio,  when  he  played  on  the  organ 
as  usual,  in  spite  of  his  blindness.  This  was  on  April  6,  1759.  A  week  from 
that  time  he  was  dead. 

Probably  no  other  composition  has  been  the  means  of  contributing  so  largely 
to  the  relief  of  human  sutleriug  through  charity,  or  given  so  much  elevated 
pleasure  as  the  Messiah.  Should  not  this  fact  be  commemorated  in  some  gen¬ 
erous,  appropriate  way?  Could  the  great  Handel,  who  delighted  to  give  him¬ 
self  for  others,  be  more  highly  honored  than  to  have  an  annual  performance  of 
his  work,  .4pril  13th,  for  some  great  charity?  Or,  better  still,  to  have  it  open 
to  the  great  multitude  who  could  in  no  other  way  hear  the  diviue  music. 

Boston,  April  1892. 


A  DANGER  TO  OUR  TREES. 

We  have  space  only  for  a  few  facts  selected  from  the  Special  Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  the  work  of  exterminating  the 
Gypsy  Moth  (Ocneria  Dispar),  every  word  of  which  is  intensel}*  interesting. 

More  than  twenty-one  years  ago  this  destructive  insect  w'as  imported  into 
Massachusetts  where,  happily,  modern  science  and  a  liberal  spirit  in  the  State 
Legislature,  has  succeeded  in  confining  it  to  less  than  thirty  towns,  with  fair 
hopes  of  its  ultimate  extermination.  The  voracity  of  the  gypsy  moth  cater¬ 
pillars  is  so  great  that  they  will  strip  the  foliage  from  both  evergreen  and 
deciduous  trees  of  all  species,  and  even  eat  portions  of  the  twigs.  They  de¬ 
stroy  shrubs,  vines  and  all  growing  vegetation,  even  attacking  tlie  herds-grass 
in  the  fields.  From  the  evidence  of  trustworthy  residents  it  would  seem  that 
where  abundant,  this  insect  moves  like  the  army  worm,  destroying  all  vegeta¬ 
tion  as  it  goes. 

Some  of  the  chief  means  used  for  its  extermination  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  figures: 
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From  April  1st,  181tl,  to  Jaiimiry  1st,  181»2,  :i,o91,!»S2  trees  were  inspected, 
213,828  of  which  were  foutid  to  be  infested,  212,432  cleaned  of  egf^s,  177,415 
sprayed,  llt,2!t6  cemented,  08,720  hurlapped,  12,000  banded;  87,530  bnildinj^s 
and  53,210  fences  were  inspected.  Hundreds  of  men  have  been  employed 
under  trained  scientists,  aided  by  students  from  the  A;rricultural  Oollej^e,  at  a 
cost  in  1891  of  nearly  *870,000.  A  small  district.  North  of  Boston,  is  the  only 
part  of  the  state  infected,  and  such  progress  has  been  made  that  if  the 
measures  already  used  are  employed  a  few  years  longer  all  danger  will  be 
over.  When  it  is  remembered  that  it  costs  the  farmers  of  the  state  *870,000  an¬ 
nually  to  tight  the  potato  beetle  only,  it  will  not  seem  extravagant  to  make  a 
liberal  appropriation  each  year  for  a  few  years  to  prevent  the  gypsy  moth, 
which  is  a  thousandfold  more  destructive,  from  gaining  a  foothold. 

F.  H.  I*. 


AMOXG  THE  BOOKS. 

.Mr.  John  T.  Prince  has  given  in  his  Mktiiods  ok  Ixsriti  ction  ani»  Okoani- 
ZATiox  IX  THE  Geumax  .SCHOOLS  a  most  faithful  and  accurate  picture  of  the 
school  methods  and  devices  as  exhibited  in  the  schools  of  Germany.  He  does 
not  give  us  second-hand  reports  but  states  what  he  himself  saw  and  heard. 
He  gives  a  pretty  fnll  account  of  the  organization  of  the  schools,  the  method  of 
their  procedure,  and  a  description  of  schoolhouses  and  appliances.  This  informa- 
ti(»n  is  valuable  and  welcome  and  enables  one  to  understand  the  superiority  of 
German  schools.  But  to  the  teacher,  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  the  book  is 
the  reports  of  the  lessons  which  Mr.  Prince  saw  and  of  which  he  gives  full  re¬ 
ports.  Visits  were  made  to  and  reports  are  given  of  normal,  high,  private, 
industrial  and  elementary  schools,  and  we  follow  the  reporter  with  his  note 
book  in  hand  as  he  goes  from  room  to  room,  from  grade  to  grade,  through 
each  school.  Heading,  arithmetic,  geography,  language,  manual  trainitig  are 
fully  treated  in  the  book.  ^Ir.  Prince  has  given  to  teachers  a  work  of  inestim¬ 
able  value  and  it  well  deserves  extensive  circulation  and  careful  study.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Lee  &  Shepard. 

Of  the  great  churches  of  Boston  there  is  no  one  around  which  clusters  more 
historic  and  tender  memories  than  the  Old  .South.  It  is  tilting  that  the  history 
of  this  noble  church  be  pre.served  in  permanent  form.  .\nd  this  has  been  most 
admirably  done  in  the  two  substantial  volumes  prepared  by  the  genial,  scholar¬ 
ly  clerk  of  the  Old  .South  Church,  Hamilton  .V.  Hill,  and  |)ublished  by  Hough¬ 
ton,  MitHin  &  Co.,  in  1800.  In  these  1200  pages  is  spread  out  the  lIlSTOKV  OK 
THE  Old  South  Chuhch  from  its  inception  in  1000  to  the  installation  of  the 
present  pastor,  Hev.  George  A.  Gordon, —  a  powerful  and  convisicing  preacher, 
and  a  man  of  broad  and  deep  sympathies, —  on  April  2nd,  1884.  This  church  was 
born  in  troublous  times  and  out  of  sharp  ditlerences  of  opinion.  The  original 
members  numbered  twenty-eight  men,  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  First 
Church  for  this  purpose.  The  first  pastor  was  Hev.  Thomas  Thacher,  who  was 
born  the  year  the  .Mayflower  came  to  Plymouth.  He  died  in  1078.  Among  his 
successors  there  have  been  such  grand  men  as  Samuel  Willard,  Thomas  Prince, 
.Joseph  Sewall,  Joseph  Eckley,  Benjamin  B.  Wisner,  George  W.  Blagden,  and 
Jacob  M.  Manning.  The  diary  of  Samuel  Sewall  and  all  kindred  sources  of  in- 
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formation  have  been  drawn  t»n  with  rare  skill  and  judgment  in  judicious  selec¬ 
tion.  The  result  is  that  he  who  reads  these  volumes  not  only  gains  a  full 
knowledge  of  all  that  appertains  to  the  Old  South  ('hurch,  but  also  a  birdseye 
survej’  of  Boston  for  two  centuries. 

Bl'Ti-Kit's  Book  has  been  awaited  with  interest.  Its  distinguished  author, 
(ieneral  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  has  been  for  nearly  half  a  century  a  commanding 
figure  in  state  and  national  affairs.  .\s  a  lawyer,  as  a  general,  as  a  congress¬ 
man,  as  a  governor  he  has  attracted  the  attention  of  men  by  his  bold  and  un¬ 
compromising  attitudes.  Few  men  living  have  received  so  much  praise  and 
censure;  have  been  so  loved  and  honored  by  friends  and  hated  and  detested  by 
enemies.  Men  do  not  feel  lukewarm  towards  General  Butler.  He  has  a  host 
of  staunch  defenders;  he  has  multitudes  of  life-long  enemies.  In  this  massive 
volume  (it  contains  1154  large  pages)  is  a  full  record  of  his  life  and  achieve¬ 
ments.  He  came  of  a  warrior  race.  His  father  was  a  captain  in  the  war  of 
1812  and  his  grandfather  served  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec.  Benjamin  was  born 
at  Heertield,  \.  H.,  on  Novetnber  5,  1818.  His  mother's  name  was  Charlotte 
Fllison,  the  daughter  of  a  soldier.  As  a  boy  Butler  was  an  omnivorous  reader. 
At  the  age  of  ten  his  mother  moved  to  Lowell  and  with  this  city  his  name  has 
since  been  associated.  After  fitting  for  college  in  the  high  school  he  went  to 
the  Baptist  college  at  Waterville,  .Me.,  with  some  thought  of  entering  the 
ministry,  (iraduating  at  the  age  of  twenty,  only  w'eighing  ninety-seven 
pounds,  he  took  a  sea  voyage,  gained  twenty-tive  pounds,  and  then  began  the 
study  of  law  in  the  office  of  William  Smith,  Estpiire.  This  was  early  in  the 
fall  of  1838.  'I’wo  years  later,  in  September  1840.  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
On  May  IG,  1844,  he  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Doctor  Hildreth  of  Dracut,  a 
young  actress.  She  died  in  1877.  Of  their  four  children  one  died  in  infancy, 
another,  Lieut.  Ben  Israel,  died  in  1881,  aged  27;  the  other  two  are  living. 
They  are  Blanche,  born  1847,  now  the  wife  of  General  Ames,  and  Haul,  born  in 
1852.  Butler  soon  became  noted  at  Lowell  as  a  politician  and  a.  militia  officer. 
In  1851  he  is  Colonel  Butler;  in  1852  the  workingmen  elected  him  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature  and  in  1858  to  the  Senate.  In  1857-’G0,  having  been  made  a  brigadier- 
general,  Butler  commanded  several  thousand  militia  troops  during  annual 
encampments.  No  wonder  he  was  ready  to  march  instantly  at  the  call  of 
Governor  .Vndrew,  in  .Vpril,  18G1.  His  war  record  at  Baltimore,  Fortress  Mon¬ 
roe,  New  Orleans,  Bermuda  Hundred,  Fort  Fisher,  and  other  places  is  a  matter 
of  history  and  known  of  all  men.  He  devotes  7.50  pages  to  a  pretty  full  recital 
of  his  connection  with  the  Civil  war,  iti  wdiich  he  did  not  prove  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  great  commanders.  This  book  is  the  record  of  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  indomitable  energy  and  perseverance  and  colossal  egotism.  He  has 
impressed  himself  upon  the  political  and  military  annals  of  our  country.  He 
has  won  a  vast  fortune.  He  stands  forth  as  the  defender  of  the  poor.  He  has 
achieved  great  distinction  as  a  lawyer.  His  political  following  has  been  great. 
He  is  a  powerful  antagonist  and  an  enemy  to  be  feared.  This  book  will  call 
forth  rejoinders.  He  has  done  scant  justice  to  some  of  the  great  commanders 
of  the  Civil  war.  There  is  a  sting  in  many  of  his  statements  about  other  public 
men.  It  can  not  be  said  that  (jentleness  hath  made  Butler  great.  This  book 
despite  its  blemishes  has  decided  merits  and  contains  much  valuable  matter. 
Young  men  may  study  it, — all  who  will  may  study  it,  to  advantage.  It  is  got¬ 
ten  up  in  good  shape  and  is  well  illustrated.  Sold  only  by  subscription.  Tlie 
publishers  are  A.  -M.  Thayer  &  Co.,  Beacon  Hill,  Boston. 
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The  Laws  ok  Thought  or  Formal  Logic  is  a  brief  but  vigorous  treatise 
on  the  laws  and  methods  which  govern  correct  thinking.  The  author,  VV'illiam 
Poland,  is  the  Professor  of  Rational  Philosophy  in  .St.  Louis  University,  and  is 
probably  the  highest  authority  on  such  subjects  in  any  Homan  Catholic  insti¬ 
tution  in  America.  We  heartily  welcome  this  able  and  excellent  treatuient  of 
abstruse  matters  in  these  hundred  pages.  Doctor  Poland  does  not  attempt  to 
furnish  forth  a  Psychology.  lie  “  merely  enumerates  the  principles  acts  of 
the  intellect,  *’  describing  them  ouly  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  “  lay  down  briefly 
and  clearly  the  process  of  right  thinking.  ”  A  brief  introductory  chapter  dis¬ 
cusses  logic  and  various  acts  of  mind.  Other  chapters  treat  of  ideas  and 
terms,  judgments  and  propositions,  reasoning  and  argument,  truth  of  the  pre¬ 
mises  and  the  book  closes  with  a  discussion  of  method.  The  learner  is  made 
to  understand  each  step  before  going  forward  to  the  next.  The  terminology 
is  carefully  adhered  to,  and  the  bright  youth  who  xtudies  this  treatise  thorough¬ 
ly  will  gain  a  clear  insight  into  the  laws  which  govern  correct  and  logical 
thinking.  Published  by  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  New  World,  a  Quarterly  Review  of  Religion,  Ktbics  and  Theology, 
makes  its  appearance  from  the  well-known  house  of  Houghton,  MilHiu  &  Co., 
Boston.  This  new  periodical  claims  a  field  (»f  its  own  in  presenting  tin*  views 
of  able  and  clear-sighted  thinkers  who  occupy  radically  different  positions  on 
the  subjects  treated,  but  are  permeated  with  a  common  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
truth.  Among  the  contributors  to  the  initial  number  are  Lyman  Abbott,  C.  C. 
Everett,  Win.  R.  Alger,  and  C.  IL  Toy.  It  will  foster  progressive,  scientific 
thought  in  religion  and  ethics,  and  will  stand  for  a  liberal  Christian  unity  of 
all  open-minded  meu  of  every  school  and  of  all  religions.  There  is  a  new  world 
of  thought  and  belief,  and  this  magazine  will  endeavor  to  be  its  exponent. 

Ben  Jonson’s  “  Timber,”  or  “Discoveries  made  ui’ox  Men  and  Mat¬ 
ter,”  has  been  brought  to  light  and  made  available  to  English  students  by 
Prof.  Felix  E.  Schelling,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  neat  little 
v«dume  published  at  90  cents  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  One  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  all  questions  about  a  great  man  is:  How  does  he  do  his  work?  In 
this  volume  we  see  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  later  Elizabethan  period 
in  his  work-shop,  revelling  in  the  literary  materials  that  are  within  the  reach 
of  his  hungry  mind,  reading  ever)'thing,  seizing  upon  the  essence  of  all  that 
comes  within  his  vision,  approving  or  scorning  it,  and  appropriating  to  his 
own  uses  whatever  he  needs.  It  is  a  great  art  to  grasp  and  make  available 
that,  and  only  that,  which  is  wanted  in  the  often  voluminous  writings  of  oth¬ 
ers,  and  to  make  “Timber  ”  of  it.  This  book  shows  that  the  sixteenth  century 
was  not  without  a  master  in  what  has  often  been  supposed  to  be  a  modern  art. 

8TOBIES  OF  Massachusetts  is  the  latest  volume  in  the  Young  I'olks  Library 
of  American  History,  from  the  press  of  the  Educational  I’ublishing  Co.,  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  authors  of  these  sixty  charming  stories  —  for  everything  is  told  in  a 
delightful  way  which  will  attract  children  —  are  Mara  L.  Pratt  and  Anna  Tem¬ 
ple  Lovering.  With  the  thorough  knowledge  of  children  born  of  practical  ex¬ 
perience  and  the  skill  of  trained  writers,  these  ladies  have  prepared  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  book  which  the  children  will  read  and  enjoy,  and  receive  profit  from. 
Beginning  with  the  “Coming  of  the  Northmen,”  the  leading  events  are 
discussed  and  anecdotes  of  famous  people  told,  and  peu-pictures  of  the  leading 
cities  and  towns  given,  connecting  the  fading  past  with  the  active  present. 
The  book  is  well  illustrated. 


